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EDITORIAL 


THE DAY OF A BETTER CRITICAL APPROACH TO THE BIBLE 
is dawning. Though primarily and essentially a relig- 
ious book, there is demanded a reverently scientific 
study of its origins, language, structure, and of the in- 
terrelationship of its parts, in order that we may grasp 
as fully as possible its bearing on broad human history 
and hence its deepest significance. 

Much Biblical criticism is found ani. because 
it has neither acquired with sufficient fulness and accu- 
racy nor assessed with discriminating insight the data 
involved, and because it has too often based its pro- 
cedure upon a wrong principle. The inherent purpose 
and internal coherence of Scripture has sometimes been 
obscured by an inadequate historical insight, by the 
omission of psychological factors or by those subjec- 
tive mists so largely responsible for occasions of low 
visibility in scholarship. 

But, as the failure of one party of mountain climbers 
stirs the ambition of another to reach the summit by 
finding some better route, so the negative and unsatis- 
factory results of destructive criticism have been 
stimulating the development of a school of more 
comprehensive and scientific scholars, one that promises 
sound and profitable results. To this group belongs 
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Bishop Du Bose, who writes upon A Constructive Bible 
Science. 

After some brief statements relative to the nature 
and growing recognition of the method he deals with, 
that of self-interpretation, the writer applies it to a 
study of the Pentateuch. The relationship of the sev- 
eral books is treated at length. A particularly inter- 
esting section is that devoted to the problem of Deuter- 
onomy. In employing the principle involved and here 
illustrated contributory knowledge and modern discov- 
eries are by no means ignored, as is shown by the account 
of the influence of his Midian sojourn upon Moses. In 
dealing with the question of the authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch, some space is given to the matter of the lan- 
guages involved. 

The belief in the unity and continuity of the Penta- 
teuch derives from this able study very strong and 
convincing evidence. In closing Bishop Du Bose shows 
how the method here exploited may be applied to other 
parts of the Bible, including the New Testament, to 
the profit and delight of the devout student. 


IN OUR LAST ISSUE THERE APPEARED Dr. MorGANn’s FINE 
treatment of The Essentials of a Sermon.’ The com- 
ments that we have received concerning this paper have 
been. very gratifying. In the present number he dis-. 
cusses The Text, under the same general heading as be- 
fore, Biblical Homiletics. 

After some general remarks on his subject, he takes 
up three lines of thought in connection with it: The 
reason for the text, the choice of the text, and the treat- 
ment of the text. Under each subdivision Dr. Morgan, 
who is known for his ability as an expositor of Scrip- 
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ture, makes observations that will profit not only the 
preacher but Bible students generally. 

As in all his utterances on the subject of homiletics, 
Dr. Morgan puts the authority of the Scriptures in its 
proper place, making the true sermon pivot upon that. 
From the response of congregations to sound exposi- 
tory preaching, it is evident that there is no type of ser- 
mon that is so sure to attract and hold a public audience 
as this, other things being equal. 


IN A RECENT ADDRESS Dr. G. CAMPBELL MorGAN RE- 
ferred to the demand today that we turn from creeds 
and Biblical controversy back to Christ. “Yes,” said 
the speaker, “but what Christ?”’ That is the real crux 
of the present situation. Much is made of Christ as 
Teacher, Master, Example, and Leader, and beyond 
all question He is incomparable in these relationships, 
worthy of our complete obedience and perfect imita- 
tion, but is that all the Christ we have? Have the faith, 
heroism, and achievements of the church been inspired 
simply by a divinely guided man who laid down excep- 
tionally high moral principles, taught men that God is 
their Father, and died for what he believed was right? 
Lofty and devoted as such a career might have been, it 
does not explain Christ. 

In the paper by Dr. Stibitz, Sanctified by Obedi- 
ence, we have the third of a series, appearing without 
prearrangement in this quarterly during the past year, 
upon the essential nature and mission of Jesus Christ. 
Dr. Hogg’s fine article on Comradeship and Forgive- 
ness revealed the indispensability of the Atonement; 
Dr. Poteat’s study of The Death of Jesus showed how 
the event on Calvary differed from the death of any 
other among men; and now Dr. Stibitz develops the 
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idea of Christ’s unique relationship to mankind as mani- 
fested in the death on Calvary. 

He first deals with the nature of our Lord’s obedi- 
ence to the Father. Then follows the relationship of 
the cross to His obedience to God and to the disobedi- 
ence of man. After this comes the illuminating study of 
Christ’s relationship to the race, both before and after 
the fall, and the appropriation of His death by the re- 
pentant sinner. 

The argument of this and the preceding articles 
named leaves scant ground for any theory of salvation 
by conduct or works, and so may well clear up difficul- 
ties and strengthen those who have to meet the liberal 
views of the times respecting the Atonement. 


For SOME REASON THE HISTORY OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
world during the period immediately before and after 
the advent of our Lord has of late been receiving un- 
usual attention from scholars. The literature covering 
the religious, philosophic, social, and political systems 
of those times is being reviewed with close scrutiny, so 
that new light is thrown on that day. 

An instance of this scholarly interest is found in 
Dr. Sihler’s study of The Older Diaspora, by which he 
means that dispersion of the Jews which was prior to 
their expatriation following the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in 70 A. D. The present movement for the re- 
establishment of the Jews in Palestine lends particular 
value to this paper just now. 

Relying largely, but not wholly, upon Philo, the 
Septuagint, and Josephus, Dr. Sihler at first deals 
generally with “post-exilian settlements outside of Pal- 
estine,” but devotes himself chiefly to the history and 
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state of the Jews in Egypt. As usual, he has made 
fresh studies of his sources in the original. 

Scholars will find of exceptional value Dr. Sihler’s 
remarks upon the Septuagint, and particularly upon 
the nature and influence of several books of the Apoc- 
rypha. His treatment of the Philo-derivation theory 
of John’s Gospel is commended to the consideration of 
New Testament critics. Altogether this is one of the 
very best monographs that have come from this author’s 
pen. 


SOME PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE ARE SOURCES OF PEREN- 
nial debate among exegetes. Why is it that it seems 
impossible to be absolutely sure as to the exact meaning 
of certain expressions in the inspired Word of God? 
To attempt a decisive answer might do little more than 
start one more argument. Perhaps a doubtful phrase 
serves its major purpose as it stands, not by adding 
explicitly to what we may learn elsewhere in the Bible, 
but by stimulating to study. One is led by the diffi- 
culties of any statement to turn to the original, if he is 
so fortunate as to command that source, and to com- 
pare Scripture with Scripture, exercises in every way 
profitable. 
One of the questions in dispute is, Does John 1: 13 
make any direct reference to the Virgin Birth? If in 
the original the verb and its subject were in the singu- 
lar, the answer would be in the affirmative, but the diffi- 
culty lies in determining just what the original was. 
Professor A. T. Robertson takes up the problem 
in his short paper, The Meaning of John 1:13. After 
showing in general the grounds for each answer to the 
question, he devotes some space to the relation of the 
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Virgin Birth to the Incarnation, and also to the general 
bearing of the Fourth Gospel on these two doctrines. 

Dr. Robertson does not take any decided position 
with respect to the disputed verse, but he goes far 
enough to make it clear that, with our present sources, 
the matter cannot be decided finally. Morecver, he 
closes with some sensible remarks on the small differ- 
ence it would make to Christological doctrine even if 
the original Greek of this verse were known. 


THE LIST OF RECENT BOOKS REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE 
consists of: 


The Life, Letters and Religion of St. Paul Wood. 
The Pedagogy of St. Paul.—Kuist. 

The Code of Deuteronomy.—Welch. 

The Old Testament: A New Translation. Moffatt. 
The Growth of the Mind.—Koffka. 

Race and Race Relations.—Speer. 

The Writings of the New Testament.—Vollmer. 


R. M. K. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE SCIENCE 
By Bisuop H. M. Du Boss, D. D., of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church, South 
THE term Bibelwissenschaft has been long in use in 
critical circles in Germany, but its English equivalent 
has prevailed to only a limited extent in Great Britain 
and this country. However, it commends itself for 
practical uses in dealing either defensively or construc- 
tively with questions of Bible fact and composition, 
because the settlement of these questions becomes, at 
last, a matter of the subsumption of categorical elements 
found in the history of each of the divine writings. The 
philosophical quality of history in general, as assessed 
by Buckle and Guizot, is susceptible of an extensive 
identification; and it is this quality of history for which 
regard must be had particularly in either a defensive or 
a constructive process with Bible materials. Recogni- 
tion of the absolute nature of objective truth in revela- 
tion, as against a subjective restatement of its original 
divine putting, is the touchstone of both reverent knowl- 
edge and genuine faith. The facts of Bible history are 
answerable to methods of proof which are both experi- . 
ential and scientific. Disregard of this principle led 
the old school of criticism into the inane of confusion 
and failure, a reminder which should help to an enduring 
correction. The present writing will employ the term, 
Bible science, with the implications indicated above, and 
will undertake to show that the coherency of Bible 
literature and motif is sufficient in itself to establish the 
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properly, in spite of, those inductive and subjective 
methods which have been variously employed by the 
critical schools of the past. 

It is no secret that the public religious mind has 
grown weary of the constant obtrusion of controversial 
forms of Bible discussion. A frank demand is being 
made that the literature of both canons be given an 
opportunity to speak through the logic and loftiness of 
its own contents and the phenomena of its own existence 
as the superfact in world thought. To be sure, this 
demand is more or less undefined and, not seldom, quite 
incoherent; but its insistence is, nevertheless, unmistak- 
able. To a large extent this insistence has incorporated 
itself in a movement which has come to be known during 
the last few decades by the self-chosen designation of 
Fundamentalism. Any one who takes this movement, 
even with its pronounced handicaps, to be less than 
symptomatic of a general human protest against the 
age long failure of scholastic interpretation has misread 
the portents. Whatever judgment may go against 
Fundamentalism as a syncretism of orthodoxy and dog- 
matism, this fact of its being a protest against the barren 
pragmatism of the last hundred years cannot be thrust 
aside. ‘The old scholasticism and the newly revived 
subjectivism have been weighed in the balances and 
found wanting. A new goal has been set for critical 
thought; a new method for its procedure in the validat- 
ing of Bible proof. We are now entering upon an age 
in which the Bible will construe itself and furnish the 
solution of its own problems. 

In Germany, the land of old offendings, a number 
of evangelical scholars are working within the lines 
indicated above. Foremost amongst these at the pres- 
ent hour is Wilhelm Moller of Rackith am Elbe, who in 
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the past has contributed articles to standard works of 
reference in this country and England. In several 
quite recent works, appearing up to the present time 
only in German, he has illustrated in a most satisfactory 
manner the sufficiency of the Scriptures for their own 
defense and interpretation. LHinheit und Echtheit 
(unity and integrity) are the measuring reed of this 
most capable scholar, as he brings into clear and radiant 
view the succession (Reihenfolge) of the books of reve- 
lation, and shows the exactness of their historical and 
compositional relationship, particularly of those earlier 
books of the Old Testament which longest have sus- 
tained the shock of onset. 

From the hands of the author I have received during 
recent weeks the advance sheets of Moller’s now com- 
pleted volume on Deuteronomy: Ruckbeziehungen des 
5 Buches Mosis auf die vier ersten Biicher (Back Rela- 
tionship of Deuteronomy to the First Four Books of 
Moses). In this work are exhibited the lines of an orig- 
inal and challenging Pentateuchal introduction, one of 
the chief values of which is that it consistently ignores 
the conclusions of pragmatism and follows “Moses and 
the prophets” for a safe leadership. “The historicity 
and verity of the Pentateuchal narrative,” says Moller, 
“disclose a significant support as one follows their 
downward movement through the Biblical books. . . . 
What has been carried to actual grounding contrary to 
this unity and integrity is insignificant enough.” Fifty 
years hence Miller’s work will have become a recognized 
terminus a quo of Bible science. Other German 
scholars have been and are working to the same end as 
Moller; Dahse, Konig, and Kegel, stoutly and confi- 
dently; and Lohr and Sellin, effectively, if still cau- 
tiously and with lingering regard for sundry of the 
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older methods. From each of the latter two I secured, 
in 1923, important statements in the form of a brochure 
for the Aftermath Series, emphasizing the constructive 
tendency which definitely began with the close of the 
World War. 

With this preamble, the mind of the reader will be 
prepared for the viewpoint which is here to be occupied, 
and from which viewpoint, as I believe, all future sur- 
veys of Bible questions will be taken. In this article 
the application of the principle of self-interpretation, 
will be confined to the earlier books of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, but this will give full scope for the illustration of 
our constructive program, since upon the estimate of 
the Mosaic writings faith and religious thought coher- 
ency have largely been made to hinge; for what was said 
in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus may be 
adapted to the present: If they will not hear Moses and 
the prophets, they will not receive the testimony of One’ 
who raised Himself from the dead. 

The Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch rests in 
settled security, a confidence which gathers strength with 
each turn of the new age. Unexpected and astonishing 
evidence, of the character which our method contem- 
plates, is constantly accumulating. Some of this cannot 
be otherwise regarded than as Providential, as to both 
the times and connections of the emergence. The sig- 
nificance of the opening of the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, 
at Luxor in 1923, has not yet fully possessed the mind 
of even technical scholarship; but it is a “resurrection” 
which adds a new, convincing, and abiding support to 
Pentateuchal certitude, both as to the Mosaic exhibit of 
world conjunctions and the minutiz of tribal affairs. 
Tradition, without suffering a moment’s lapse, has 
settled the authorship of the Pentateuch on Moses, and 
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the logic of the situation in contemporaneous antiquity 
is not less conclusive. An early future consensus will 
almost certainly place the writing of Genesis in Midian, 
during the second forty years of Moses’ life. Many 
facts which may be logically and effectively arranged 
point to this region and date. This view takes up natu- 
rally the Reihenfolge concept of Moller. Genesis best 
accounts for the Midian days of Moses, for his covenant 
consciousness there developed, and for his vision of 
Israel’s deliverance, culminating in the oracle of the 
burning bush. In Midian, under divine inspiration, 
he digested and reduced to monotheistic statement a 
wide ethnic literature and aligned the patriarchal tradi- 
tions in the ideal of the Israelitish theocracy. The result 
was the Genesis writing, the first of a series of composi- 
tions, meant to accord with and to hold as a container, 
the theocracy until it should deliver itself into a consum- 
mation prepared for it in the ages. . 

But this reasoning is not shut up to the terms of a 
syllogism. Archeology has opened an even wider door, 
and one which opens even more certainly upon the 
philosophical conclusions of history. Professor Sellin 
and other first-rate authorities in the archeology of the 
ancient Orient have established the fact of the existence 
in the Sinaitic Peninsula, earlier than the middle of the 
second quadrennium, B. c., of cuneiform libraries and 
cultic shrines indicating an ancient renaissance in the 
east and west arabahs of the Red Sea. Of this renais- 
sance, of Sumerian-Babylonian culture, Midian, the 
scene of Moses’ exile, was the center. Jethro the priest 
of Midian, Moses’ father-in-law, was evidently of the 
Melchizedikian order, both as to his free authority and 
the monotheistic tendency of his creed. (See Ex. 18:10 
f.) Could the superior religious and culture conditions 
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in Midian have determined Moses in selecting it as an 
asylum, as against a more accessible point in either 
Philistia or Palestine? Of the cultic situation in Midian 
we have direct evidence in the personality of Jethro, 
while of the culture facts, we have a certain apposition 
in Moses himself, already “earned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians.” As in the case of Greek learning 
transported in the sixteenth century from Southern to 
Middle and Western Europe, this Sumerian-Babylo- 
nian literature became virile in its new habitat. Hebrew, 
the mother tongue of Moses, was already a written 
language, the Tel el Amarna tablets yielding evidence 
of such writing in Palestine at least two centuries before 
the Midian sojourn of Moses. The cuneiform libraries 
of Midian and Kadesh opened to Moses—if he had not 
already exhausted their titles in Egypt—the important — 
cosmological systems and legal codes of Babylon, 
“popular science” and “common law” standards, so far 
as these terms may apply. Herodotus visited both 
Egypt and Babylon to gather materials for his book of 
mankind. Genesis, the true and only ancient world 
book, was written amid the records and literatures of 
that ancient world, and in the geographical and 
balancing center of its civilizations. 

Dr. Robert Dick Wilson attests the fact that the 
early chapters of Genesis contain a preponderance of 
Babylonian words and idioms in their non-Hebrew 
comparisons. ‘This phenomenon can best be accounted 
for on the supposition that at least the major portions 
of the book were written in Midian, where Babylonian 
sources would be accessible in considerable numbers in 
the shape of copies of originals from Nippur and Ur, 
the latter an ethnic pilgrim settlement and shrine three 
thousand years before Christ. The intimate relations 
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of this region with Babylon are at the present day 
hardly more than suspected. Migratory and commer- 
cial avenues were open and frequented. Both peoples 
were Semitic. Under such conditions literary patronage 
was a matter of course, the stronger and more cultured 
people influencing the less advanced. The Babylon- 
borrowed library of Assurbanipal at Nineveh, which 
“contained works on history, ethics, science, religion and 
linguistics,” is to a degree illuminative of the library 
situation in Midian in the time of Moses. The Tel el 
Amarna collection shows a Babylonian cultic tablet 
annotated with indices of red ink, suggesting that it had 
been used as a school text-book in Egypt. The supposi- 
tion is not a violent one that this selfsame tablet, or a 
similar one, was in the hands of Moses during the time 
of his training in the university at Heliopolis. It is 
certain that he somewhere acquired a vast learning, and 
this appears to be the most certain human source. After 
this character of preparation he would be at home in 
the libraries of Kadesh and Midian. 

As we have already held, the element of inspiration 
was the preponderant one in the emergence of the Pen- 
tateuch, as in all other Scriptures. ‘The forty years 
spent by Moses in Midian, during at least much of 
which time he led the life of a shepherd, were in all 
respects favorable to a divine illumination. It was this 
illumination that irradiated and clarified the older poly- 
theistic cosmologies and theogonies with the light of 
monotheistic truth, and that also identified the still more 
ancient traditions of a purer and simpler patriarchal 
faith, Semitic and Japhetic, and that later transmuted 
the old world “common law” into the ethical-spiritual 
forms of the Levitical code. That Jethro cited the 
precedents and standards of an older Semitic adminis- 
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tration when he advised concerning a tribal judiciary, 
there can be little room to doubt. This was yet another 
body into which the Lord God “breathed the breath of 
life’ and made it “a living soul.” It was indeed the 
primordial miracle, repeated in the early Christian 
centuries, when the Greek language, Greek learning, 
and the Graeco-Roman imperialism yielded to the inva- 
sion of a spiritual power which had been originally left 
with the fishermen of Galilee. 

Dr. Wilson calls attention to the further fact that 
the concluding chapters of Genesis show a comparative 
preponderance of Egyptian words and imageries in 
their non-Hebrew groups. Moses, in his preparation 
to be a Pharaoh, would not only be trained in the classic 
speech and literature of the Egyptians, but would 
acquire a mastery of Egyptian history and admuinistra- 
tion. Evidence of both a positive and a negative kind 
would seem to indicate that popular justice in Egypt 
was administered on the basis of the world common law, 
already discussed. The hieroglyphs and monuments 
of the Nile do not exhibit any codes of native Egyptian 
laws. There can be little doubt that both the literature 
and the jurisprudence of Kgypt were a synthesis drawn 
from cuneiform sources. Out of this synthesis Moses 
achieved his literary and legal mastery. The Hebrew 
chronologies, with the Abrahamic traditions, could have 
reposed only with the tribal community in Goshen. 
After his renunciation of Pharaonic adoption Moses 
would have become the custodian and interpreter of 
these. It may be said, therefore, that it lay in the hand 
of Moses alone to write that which is written in Genesis. 

As one approaches the concluding verses of Genesis 
the impression becomes distinct of epochs closing in a 
fulfillment expositive of histories which otherwise would 
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be involved and inarticulate. The book is rounded out 
with the story of the superman, Joseph, whose person- 
ality brought the history of world epochs to its issue. 
Exodus, after its preface of patriarchal heraldry and 
fecundity, opens with the story of Moses, whose per- 
sonality in turn became the gateway for the going out 
of the purpose of culminating epochs. The unity of the 
writings of Genesis and Exodus is as complete as that 
of two breaths exhaled from the same bosom. As the 
migration narrative is pursued through Exodus the 
dominance of a masterful personality in leadership is 
recognized. It also becomes obvious that this leader- 
ship had had long, particular, and prescient preparation 
for this task. A previous accurate knowledge of topog- 
1aphy, travel routes, water supplies, and even of political 
situations (as of domestic war in Philistia—Ex. 13: 17) 
in the whole area of the Sinaitic Peninsula must be 
attributed to Moses. The forty years of his exile in 
that region accounts for this knowledge, so necessary 
to the success of his great enterprise. This knowledge 
is reflected throughout Exodus and furnishes an endur- 
ing evidence of Mosaic authorship. Nor is there less 
direct evidence in the plan which Moses had made for 
reunion with his family after an issue with his wife 
touching the circumcision of their sons. (See Ex. 4:24; 
18:1f.) The plague drama and the victorious passage 
of the Red Sea made Moses glorious in the eyes of his 
wife and father-in-law. The manner of recording this 
incident, the reserve and delicacy of its touches, indicate 
“the hand” of Moses. - 

The order of compositional development throughout 
Exodus and Leviticus supports the idea of the same 
masterful inspired mind in leadership, in legislation, and 
in the theocratic organization. The evidence that the 
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writer was the builder is complete. In my Aftermath 
brochure, The Law and the Prophets, I have fully 
discussed the evidential aspects of the Law as a Mosaic 
testimony, with the result that it appears that the first 
elements of the Sinaitic legislation, including the Deca- 
logue, have the nature of a constitution, an enduring 
and unchangeable law standard, for the theocracy and 
its successors in the Kingdom of the Ages. Then, natu- 
rally (Ex. 21 ff.), follow laws regulating personal 
conduct and the social order, statutes to be added to 
throughout the remainder of the age of Mosaic leader- 
ship. Naturally, also, after this come plans (Ex. 25 
ff.) for the tabernacle and its furniture, the ark, the 
altar and its sacrificial accessories, which were to 
expound and make effective the theocratic ritual. But, 
crowning and securing the administration of the whole 
theocratic and juridical organization and completing 
the logic of its ideal, came the institution of the priest- 
hood in three orders, high priest, priest, and Levite. The 
religious, ethical, and political fitness and correspond- 
ence of the Sinaitic legislation and administration are 
the major confirmatory elements in the unity and integ- 
rity of the Pentateuch, and the conclusive evidence of its 
wilderness origin. As to the material problem of the 
wilderness ritual, represented in the tabernacle, the ark, 
the altar, the golden vessels and candlestick, and the 
elaborate ephod of the high priest, the solution came long 
ago, while the recently opened royal tomb at Luxor, 
referred to above, has yielded an additional array of 
collateral proof, in workmanship in wood, alabaster, 
and precious stones, and has exhibited ad oculos a wealth 
of gold and fine vestments—a funerary opulence older 
than the cultic architecture and vessels of the Exodus 
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days—which mean more than tomes of critical argu- 
ments. 

The going out of Exodus into the legal and ceremo- 
nial writing of Leviticus is of such nature as to suggest 
that the two are one composition; that is, that they were 
composed originally as a whole, with only such natural 
pause between them as separates a concrete statement 
from its practical application. That they were com- 
posed in a space of time: limited by months, or even 
weeks, is clearly indicated on the face of their contents. 
A correspondence between the language forms and 
idiomatic turns of Genesis and the Levitical legislation 
literature is significant not only of the compositional 
succession of the Pentateuch, but also of the fact that 
they were indited by the same hand, amid the selfsame 
surroundings and in the use of the selfsame traditions 
and records. The absurdity of the claim for a P 
“source” in Genesis has been demonstrated by Professor 
Lohr and others. The truly logical and vital relation 
between the two is not an exilic or near exilic “source,” 
but their origin in a common environment and a common 
authorship. Exodus contains and concludes the ac- 
count of the construction of the tabernacle, with its 
altars and furniture; as it also reports the institution 
of the priesthood. Leviticus follows as the code manual 
of priestly administrations, in offerings, ceremonial 
cleansings, and the maintenance of the general ritual 
of worship. Exodus may be described as the institu- 
tional reservoir of the theocracy, while Leviticus becomes 
the outlet which carries its fulness to a general and 
individual appropriation. One is meaningless without 

the other. The two together prevailed from Sinai to 
Calvary, and fulfilled in the body of the Crucified both 
the sacrifice and the priesthood of which their writing 
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is the original record. Exodus and Leviticus were 
written in the space before the escarpment of Sinai. 
The shadow of the mount of commandments falls 
athwart the recital of each. The hand that began that 
recital wrought to its finish. 

The transition from Leviticus to Numbers is also 
logical and categorical. The relationship between 
the two writings is natural and self-evident. The eariy 
chapters of Numbers are either Sinaitic or else are 
reminiscential of a recent departure from the Sinaitic 
neighborhood. In the second year of the exodus, the 
cultic and political organization of Israel having been 
completed, the manhood strength of the tribes was 
assessed and mobilized for a military entry into the land 
of promise. Plans were then instituted for the order 
of march, for the alignment of tribal standards, for the 
transportation of the ark and the tabernacle, and for 
continuing the morale and sanitation of the camp. 
Hope ran high, and an immediate conquest of the land 
seemed assured. But the tragedy of unfaith befell. 
From the wilderness of Paran spies were sent forward 
to search out the routes and determine the conditions 
before them, but the spies returned with an evil report. 
Rebellion and murmurmings ensued, whereupon a puni- 
tive mandate from Jehovah lengthened the wilderness 
wanderings of the people to forty years. From this 
point onward to the closing chapter the narrative of 
Numbers preserves its unity and compositional integ- 
rity, and brings the people at the end of the forty years 
to a point where they “pitch by Jordan . . . in the 
plains of Moab,” preparatory to the passage over. 
Appropriately, the book closes with provision for the 
general and particular partition of the lands to be 
conquered. 
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Usage in Germany does not follow the LXX in 


naming the Pentateuchal books, but rather designates 


them by numbers, as the first, second, third, fourth, and 
fifth books of Moses, respectively. This has the advan- 
tage of emphasizing the unity of the writings, and also 
harks back to a time before criticism had begun to vex 
the spirit of tradition. This notation will continually 
acquire significance; for, although we can never be 
certain that the Mosaic writings were originally divided 
as we now have them, the points in the canon at which 
they become separate volumes support the character of 
individuality in each. Both individuality and depend- 
ence (Anlehnung) are therefore seen to characterize 
the books or sections; but the two qualities work 
together for unity (Hinheit) in both motif and composi- 
tion. An intensive and analytical study of the individ- 
uality of the Pentateuchal books has led, in each case, 
to what is destined to prove one of the most important 
discoveries ever made in the history of Old Testament 
science. This individuality not only embodies the stages 
of the unity and development of Pentateuchal history, 
but it separates Deuteronomy naturally, and according 
to internal claims, by thirty-eight years from the 
Sinaitic writings, and sees it as a recapitulation and 
digest of the history and laws contained in Genesis and 
the three Sinaitic and near Sinaitic books. This is what 
Moller calls the “leaning” of Deuteronomy upon the 
other four books of Moses, which is thus expressed in 
his work of the title above quoted: “All that which fol- 
lows in Deuteronomy [after the first five verses], 
whether of the historical or legal parts, is seen to 
be of the significance, the exposition and the coinage of 
the law [Thora] as given in the books which precede.” 
This conclusion has suggested a new title for the Mosaic 
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literature, namely, “The Tetrateuch and Deuteronomy,” 
which is a further recession from the abortive effort to 
establish the theory of a Hexateuchal group, including 
Joshua, in the interest of the now exploded Quellen 
hypothesis. 

Wilhelm Moller, who is to be credited with the 
renown of this so important conclusion touching the 
contents of Deuteronomy, has shown that there is no 
matter of significance in Deuteronomy that was not de- 
duced from the books of the Tetrateuch, and that in these 
Tetrateuchal books—Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers—there is no important fact of Abrahamic 
tradition or theocratic history and ideal that is not 
represented in compressed statement in Deuteronomy. 
It happens also that, when corresponding statements 
in the Tetrateuch and Deuteronomy are compared, 
the evidence is overwhelming that the writer of Deuter- 
onomy had before his eyes the ipsissima verba of the 
Tetrateuchal writings, or else knew the same from 
memory as being his own. Hither view can lead to but 
one conclusion, namely, that the Tetrateuch is the older 
writing. I do not need even to hint at the extent to 
which this upsets the old pragmatic position. which 
makes Leviticus later than Deuteronomy, and refers it 
to an exilic origin. The text of Deuteronomy com- 
pletely supports the claim of the Pentateuchal Rethen- 
folge.._ Its terse and studied abbreviations contrast with 
the full, flowing discourses of the Tetrateuch; but they 
also tell of an effort to epitomize the same in answering 
an end which obtained from the beginning. The effect 
of this situation is not only conclusive for Mosaic author- 
ship, but it exhibits the motif and rationale of Deuter- 
onomy to a most satisfactory extent. The volume as 
thus shaped was to be both a memorial for Moses and 
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a manual for the use of the priests in observances and 
administrations. It would seem that this use of Deuter- 
onomy prevailed to the end of the life of the Jewish 
nation. In the time of our Lord it was the source of 
popular quotation. Immediately after its preparation 
by Moses it largely took the place, in ordinary use, of 
the heavier and more diffuse Sinaitic code which, never- 
theless, was to remain as a standard of reference and 
appeal. ‘The constant public reading of Deuteronomy 
kept before the thoughts of the priests and people the 
divine covenants, new and old, annealed the winnowed 
law upon their consciences, and served to keep the 
memory of Moses, their leader and lawgiver, forever 
before their generations. Nor must be overlooked the 
fact that Deuteronomy was the general order, military 
as well as ecclesiastical, for the conquest and settlement 
of the lands west of the Jordan. The absence of such a 
document from the exodus literature would have pro- 
posed a problem more real than any which actually has 
been met in the Pentateuch. 

There can be scarcely a doubt that it was a copy of 
the book of Deuteronomy which was placed by order of 
Moses in the side of the ark, as is recorded in Exodus 
31:24 f. This commandment of the lawgiver closed 
the book of Deuteronomy so far as compositional unity 
and the Reihenfolge are involved; but the thirty-first 
chapter is appropriately followed by what is not less a 
composition of Moses, namely, his eloquent and _pro- 
phetic farewell song and his blessing on the tribes. ‘The 
whole is closed with a biographical sketch added, as 
tradition has confidently held, by Joshua, his successor 
in the office of prophet and leader. This redactional 
addendum also strongly testifies to the unity of the 
antecedent matter. 
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To my mind there is small room for doubt that it 
was this selfsame “book of the law” by “the hand of 
Moses,” and placed by his order in the side of the ark, 
which was discovered by the high priest Hilkiah in the 
temple at Jerusalem in the reign of Josiah, 620 B. Cc. 
It was the long disappearance of this handy scroll and 
the long locked up readings of the older writings that 
explain the religious ignorance of the priests and people 
at the time of Hilkiah’s discovery. (2 Kings 22:8 f.) 
In Babylon both Deuteronomy and these older reposi- 
tories were studied devoutly and patiently; no doubt, 
were annotated, put in their present order, transferred 
to new parchments, and the whole brought by Ezra to 
Jerusalem and committed to the new Jewish common- 
wealth. Destructive criticism once sought to concen- 
trate arguments about the law-book of Hilkiah and the 
scrolls of Ezra with the purpose of pushing the date of 
the Pentateuchal writings forward to a period during 
and near the Babylonian exile. It will be sufficient 
here to say that the old “source” hypothesis, already 
dealt with, which was the support of this program, has 
gone into wreck and can never again be articulated into 
life. Professor Max Lohr, once, next to Wellhausen, 
the chief prop of higher criticism in Germany, in a book 
recently issued (Untersuchungen zum Heaxateuchprob- 
lem), a copy of which he graciously has sent to my hand, 
has derided this hypothesis out of name and habitation. 
In a work whose title has already been cited in this 
paper Wilhelm Moller, himself also once an Anhanger 
of the Wellhausen school, satirizes the “source’’ letters 
E, J, P, etc., as being like “posters of hateful art 
attached to the polished stones of a noble wall.” Not 
a few other scholars of the same former affiliation are 
testifying in a similar way. 
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But to return to Deuteronomy as an epitome of the 
Tetrateuch. In multiplied hundreds of conjunctions 
in that book Moller has applied his strictly scientific 
principle of compositional test. Only a great scholar 
could have reached the results which he has obtained, 
but any student with a concordance or a good reference 
Bible can determine for himself the correctness of the 
claim announced. A comparison of the Hebrew text 
at given points in the two sections will yield surprising 
and happy results, but for the present we will deal with 
the Authorized Version. Take the incident of the 
appointment of judges by Moses in the first year of the 
wilderness period. Exodus 18: 25-26 reads: “And 
Moses chose able men out of all Israel, and made them 
heads over the people, rulers of thousands, rulers of 
hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. And 
they judged the people at all seasons; the hard causes 
they brought unto Moses, but every small matter they 
judged themselves.” To this Deuteronomy 1: 15-17 
responds: “So I took the chief of your tribes, wise men, 
and known, and made them heads over you, captains 
over thousands, and captains over hundreds, and cap- 
tains over fifties, and captains over tens, and officers 
among your tribes. And I charged your judges at 
that time, saying, Hear the causes between your breth- 
ren, and judge righteously between every man and his 
brother, and the stranger that is with him . . . and 
the cause that is too hard for you, bring it unto me, and 
I will hear it.” 

This is an outstanding historical record in the politi- 
cal life of anation. The language in which it is recalled 
by Moses suggests both a personal and an official reac- 
tion toward it, equally as regards his feelings and his 
memory. ‘The Exodus account stands in a narrative 
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concerning the visit of Moses’ father-in-law, Jethro, to 
whom the suggestion of the tribal judiciary is credited. 
After nearly forty years, all the important details are 
recalled from memory, or else reviewed directly from 
the record, even to the numbers in the groups assigned 
to each magistrate; but the whole matter is set forth in 
terms of such directness as to indicate that only the 
vital parts of the record are designed to be repeated. 
That the Exodus account could have been the later form 
of the story is improbable, unthinkable from any view- 
point of compositional comparison. That the Deuter- 
onomic form should have a priority of from one and one- 
half to two centuries, and should have emerged under 
conditions foreign and dissimilar, can rest only upon a 
pragmatic footing. The story of the spies sent out to 
search the land of promise offers another point of com- 
parison which makes for certitude. It is such an incident 
as would have led an imitator of Moses, writing seven 
to eight hundred years later, into romancing and into 
inevitable departures from the original, or even from a 
“source” precedent. But we find the dependence of 
Deuteronomy 1: 23-25 on Numbers 13: 17-25 to be com- 
plete. An even hurried study of the two passages will 
result in a Judgment that the Deuteronomic recital is a 
reduction of the longer Tetrateuchal account. The first 
was made with a view to preserving all the historical 
details of the transaction, hence the name roll of the 
twelve spies (Num. 13:1 f.) and the careful setting 
down of the points covered in their itinerary. The pur- 
pose of the later account wholly was to preserve the cor- 
rective memory of treasonable unfaith. The style of the 
older account suggests leisure, even a sad plentifulness 
of time, in view of the added years of the wilderness 
wanderings; the Deuteronomic paraphrase suggests, not 
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hurry for the moment, but a studied care in the use of 
language, as also a purpose to adapt the restatement to 
a compendium for memory and reference. 

A still more precise and interesting result will be 
obtained if we compare, in the Massoretic text, the two 
passages which contain the reciprocal account of the 
judgment of Jehovah against the spies who brought an 
evil report and against the unfaith and murmuring of 
the people. Numbers 14: 23 shows: 

Im-yw’oo *éth haaréts “ashér nishbati laabothom we-khal- 
ména atsat lo ytr’ooha. 

Deuteronomy 1: 35 responds with this form: 

Im-yir'ah “ish baanashim ha@élleh haddor hara hazzéh ’éth 
ha’aréts hattobhah ‘ashér nishba'ti latéth la’abhothekhém. 

With such changes as are required to accommodate 
the grammatical person, the passages are all but identi- 
cal and are conclusive in themselves that the writer of the 
Deuteronomic passage had the one in Numbers immedi- 
ately before his eyes. The added reference to Caleb 
(Num. 14:24; Deut. 1:36) is equally significant in 
that it takes those touches of personal and particular 
detail which could be possible only on the supposition 
that one account grows out of the other. The English 
version itself brings out the resemblances of the passages 
in the original. The Deuteronomic inclusion of the 
appellative, “son of Jephunneh,” refers to Numbers 
13:16; 14:6, which further carries out the idea of 
completeness in abridgment. 

These passages are by no means paramount either as 
to materials or proof value. Parallels abound on every 
page of Deuteronomy. Salient idiomatic phrases in the 
Abrahamic covenant literature in Genesis, as the indi- 
cated borders of the land of promise, obligations of 
kinship to the descendants of Ishmael, Esau, and Lot, 
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with manifold other like implications, give an evident 
back relationship of Deuteronomy to Genesis and the 
Genesis literature. The abundant incorporation by 
Deuteronomy of the Sinaitic history, of the travelogue 
of the subsequent wanderings, and of the preparations 
made for the final pitch in the arabah of the Jordan 
cover the other three books so completely that he that 
runneth may read. They indicate the future pathway 
to the goal of constructive Bible science. 

Our discussion up to this point has had to do almost 
wholly with historical conjunctions found in the two 
sections of the Pentateuch. Naturally, a question 
arises concerning the law as handled in Deuteronomy, 
as to its bearing on the principle under consideration. 
The reader’s best illustration will be the pages of his 
own Bible, where the comparative showing will be satis- 
factory throughout. As a suggestion, compare Exodus 
24:12 ff.; Leviticus 24:17 ff., and Deuteronomy 19: 11 
ff. Let it be remembered that the legislation period of 
Israel lasted during the lifetime of Moses. Laws were 
adapted and added to during the entire period of his 
leadership. Only with his death was the code com- 
pleted. See Deuteronomy 12:32. The quality of in- 
dependence in Deuteronomy is equally exhibited in its 
historical, chronological, and legislative materials. As 
elsewhere observed, this independence (Selbstandig- 
keit) adds to the argument for Pentateuchal unity. 
The last thirty-eight years of the exodus period, though 
one of sad inaction so far as national self-assertiveness 
had opportunity, seasoned the temper and physical body 
of Israel and developed the ultimate need for restraint 
in law and administrative control. This accounts for 
the independent elements in Deuteronomy. 

The Decalogue naturally takes the place of pre- 
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eminence in the Pentateuchal legislation, not only as to 
its matter, but also as to its evidential value. Its every 
essence and aspect mark it as being what is claimed for 
it, a peculiarly direct revelation from God. Whatever 
may be said of the periphery likenesses of the Genesis 
cosmologies and of the “common law” elements of some 
of its legal enactments to some of the older sources of 
knowledge and law, there is no echo or semblance of 
the Decalogue in all the recovered libraries of the 
ancient Orient. There will never be such, for these 
commandments came direct from the chancellory of the 
skies by way of the thunder shaken escarpment of Sinai. 
The tablets and the divine finger writing assess the 
character and aloneness of the Decalogue amongst all 
the manifestations which preceded the miraculous days 
of the Son of Man. A great scholar in Europe has 
recently said: ““No reputable Bible scientist will deny 
the Mosaic authorship of the Decalogue.” Nothing is 
more certain than that M.ses wrote out the Ten Com- 
mandments under divine direction, a direction so real 
that it is best described as having been done by the finger 
of God. The Tetrateuchal evidence is dependable, 
that in the last days of his life Moses re-emphasized 
these commandments in the form in which they appear 
in Deuteronomy. 

The substitution (Deut. 5:15) of the appeal to 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage as an incentive for 
the keeping of the Sabbath does not displace the original 
doctrine of the Sabbath as based on the rest of Jehovah 
after the six days of creation, but it was to put the 
matter concretely to the new nation of Israel, which, 
from being itself in slavery, had come to be a race of 
masters. The Sabbath rest is here specifically argued 
in the interest of slaves. The exhibit which it makes 
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of the changed social and chattel conditions wrought in 
Israel during thirty-eight years is a conclusive argument 
for the subsequent and subjunctive character of the 
Deuteronomic writing. 

This principle may be applied effectively to other 
parts of the divine Scriptures. It will assess the rela- 
tions of the prophecies as a whole, and can be brought 
to bear in exhibiting the compositional unity and integ- 
rity of each prophecy. For years I have confidently 
held to the conviction that sequence and succession 
obtain throughout Isaiah to an extent that establishes 
its unity and integrity upon a scientific basis. The 
presence in this prophecy of abundant historical neat 
and the so called deutero section opens an inviting field 
for the employment of this method of interpretation 
and construction. The application of this principle 
is no longer needed as a test of the integrity of the New 
Testament books; but the equipped and devout student 
can give himself to a no more profitable or inspiring 
task than that of developing the historical, logical, and 
philosophically necessitated succession in the New Tes- 
tament writings. 

Within this cycle the Gospel of spiritual. power 
reached the letter of its perfect statement, as within 
the Mosaic cycle the Law came to the letter of eta 
completeness. 


WINSTON-SALEM, NorTH CAROLINA. 


BIBLICAL HOMILETICS 


THe Text 


By Dr. G. CAMPBELL MorGaN 


By “text” we mean the verse or part of a verse which 
is the basis of a sermon. Preaching from texts has be- 
come an established custom in the Christian church in 
all denominations. Whether in the Greek Church or 
the Roman Church or the churches of Protestantism, 
preachers take texts. It seems to be one of those deci- 
sions of the universal church which demonstrate the 
guidance of the Spirit of God far more than any form- 
ulae or decrees ever have done or can do. This method 
has come out of the common feeling and consciousness 
of the Christian church and the men who have minis- 
tered in it. 5 

The word text itself, from the Latin textwm, means 
something that is woven. We find it in the word tex- 
ture, referring to a garment. Quoting from Dr. 
Shedd: “A text is a passage of inspiration which is 
woven primarily into the web of Holy Writ, and sec- 
ondarily, into the web of a discourse.” I like that defi- 
nition. A text is primarily woven into the web of Holy 
Writ. That is where we find it. It is taken from 
there, and then it is woven into the web of the sermon. 
So the question of the text is of supreme importance 
when we are talking about sermonizing. 

Let us briefly take up three lines: First, the Rea- 
son for the text; second, the Choice of the text; third, 
the Treatment of the text. 

Now as to the Reason for the teat. Dr. Jowett of 
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Oxford, the old master of Baliol—not Dr. John 
Henry Jowett, whose recent loss we still mourn—de- 
clared that it was his habit to write his sermons and then 
choose a text as a peg on which to hang it. I am quite 
free to say, without any further reference, that the 
study of his sermons will reveal the accuracy of his 
statement, and show the peril of the method from the 
standpoint of the Christian prophet. 

Why have a text? Three reasons: First, the 
authority that is in the text, as a part of the Word of 
God; second, the definiteness which it must give, when 
properly dealt with, to the Christian message; and, 
finally, the maintenance of variety. 

First, the authority of the Word of God. The 
Christian preacher is a messenger. His sermon must 
be a message. Let us always remember, that to pro- 
claim our personal convictions may not be to deliver 
a message from God, and therefore, in the last analysis, 
is not preaching at all, except as our convictions are 
based upon the Word of God. There may be excellent 
work done in lecturing and speaking, which yet falls 
short of preaching. Such proclamation may not be the 
delivery of a message from God. I know men, who are 
absolutely convinced of the Deity of our Lord, of the 
absolute Deity of our Lord, without any qualification, 
but they do not believe He was born of a virgin. If 
they proclaim that from the pulpit, that is the procla- 
mation of their conviction, but that is not preaching the 
Word. Preaching the Word must be preaching that 
He was born of a virgin. You may debate that ques- 
tion philosophically and scientifically, but that is not 
preaching. No man can be preaching the Word at that 
point unless he is delivering the divine message. I am 
claiming the authority of the Bible. Preaching is noth- 
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ing else than bringing God’s message as it is found in 
the oracles divine. Then the sermon has a text which 
is authoritative, and all the rest is to be tested by it. 

That is the value of the text. I read a text to my 
congregation. That is the message. That is the one 
thing that is absolutely and finally authoritative. My 
sermon has no authority in it at all, except as an inter- 
pretation or an exposition or an illustration of the truth 
which is in the text. The text is everything. That is 
the point of authority. 

Then it is not only the fact of having a point of 
authority; it is also so, that a text gives definiteness to 
the message. Limitation creates power. The fact that 
we are only taking that paragraph, verse, statement, 
perhaps phrase, gives this limitation. There is a ten- 
dency in preaching to generalization and discursiveness. 
That is checked when a sermon is really true to its text. 
You have authority, because the text is the Word of 
God. You have definiteness because you are bound to 
keep within the confines of what that text is saying. 
The text, of course, may say much in its implications 
and applications; but it defines the theme. 

There was a man who gave out his text and said, 
“That is my text. I am now going to preach. Maybe 
we ll meet again, the text and I, and maybe not.” He 
was not going to preach at all; he was just going to 
talk. 

Preaching from texts also maintains variety. 
Themes will run out sooner or later, but the Bible never. 
It affords expositions and illustrations and enforce- 
ments, and the procession of a real Biblical ministry is 
always maintained. If you think of any minister that 
has maintained his virility and his freshness through 
long years, especially at one center, I think I am right 
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in saying that his ministry has been Biblical. The fresh- 
ness of the Bible is eternal. 

What, then, about the Choice of the text? How 
are we to choose? In many ways this is the most 
important part of our discussion. Every preacher 
comes up against this. Twice next Sunday, twice 
next Sunday, twice next Sunday—how many of 
you have gone through that? The question of the 
choice of texts is a critical one, and attention should be 
given to it at once and continuously. How is a man to 
choose texts? Texts are sometimes chosen out of our 
regular reading, sometimes in order to deal with some 
special need, sometimes in order to definite doctrinal 
teaching, and sometimes because of their revelation of 
great things. 

Out of regular reading. From my own experience 
I may say that in your own regular reading of your 
Bible devotionally, you will constantly find that sud- 
denly some one text, some one statement, some one 
verse, grips you as you read. Never hurry on. Always 
stop and put that down. And if you possibly can, post- 
pone the rest of your reading, not until you-have gone 
over it fully or carefully, but until you have at least 
said to yourself, Why did that arrest me; what is there 
in that that pulled me up? Make a note of it. Form 
the habit of constantly doing that in your devotional 
reading or your study. You will find these things seem 
to leap out at you. Don’t lose them. “When found, 
make a note of’”—Captain Cuttle’s advice is very ex- 
cellent to you. Always make your note. If you can, 
make an outline of the scheme of thought suggested. 
Sometime you will want a text, and you will run over 
these outlines, and perhaps you won’t see a thing in 
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ninety-nine per cent. of them. In one per cent. you 
will, and that one per cent. is worth while. 

Sometimes a text will leap out at you as a ready- 
made sermon. That is not often the case, but you will 
find it so now and then. It is not merely a message, but 
a whole scheme. This happened to me many years ago. 
I had my sermon prepared for Sunday morning. It was 
during my earlier ministry in London. Before starting 
for the service I was reading in my study Peter’s first 
letter. Often before preaching I read through some 
book in the Bible that has nothing to do with what I am 
preaching on. I struck against the ninth verse of the 
second chapter: “Ye are an elect race, a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own possession, 
that ye may show forth the excellencies [praises] of him 
who hath called you out of darkness into his marvellous 
light.” The whole thing leaped at me. I looked at it, 
and looked at it, and then got up, went to the church, 
went through the first part of the service, read the text, 
and preached for an hour. I know that is dangerous, 
yet I have preached that sermon many times since. 

What did I see init? Isawthis. Principle: “Ye 
are . . . that ye may.” That is what gripped me. 
“Ye are” these things, whatever ye are, “that ye may.” 
Then purpose: “Ye are . . . that ye may show 
forth the excellencies of him who called you out of dark- 
ness into his marvellous light.” The thing that struck 
me with force was the bed-rock principle of the church— 
“Yeare .. . that ye may.” The church exists for a 
purpose. She is not self-contained. She is a means to 
an end. If that is true, what is the purpose? “That ye 
may show forth the excellencies of him who called you 
out of darkness into his marvellous light.” That is the 
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purpose, that the church may exhibit God to the world— 
may show forth the excellencies of Him who called her. 

The next question that arises: How can the church 
do that? “Ye are’—what? ‘An elect race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own pos- 
session.” 'That is what she is. And in that description 
we are face to face with her power. In what she is lies 
her power. She is an elect race. The life principle is 
there. Priesthood—right of access to-God on the basis 
of a life principle. Nation—true social principles 
within the church for a new revelation of God to the 
world. Possession—no longer demon-possessed, but 
God-possessed. As a demon masters, obsesses, pos- 
sesses, reveals himself in a man, so God masters, ob- 
sesses, possesses, reveals Himself in those who are a peo- 
ple for His own possession. 

I never made that sermon. It leaped at me. I would 
not say that that has often occurred in my life, but some- 
times it does. Don’t run away from it. Dare to take 
it, if you are going to preach, while it is living and virile — 
in your own mind. Plunge in at once, and do it. You — 
will never drown; you may go down several times, but 
you will come up. 

Let me add another thing. If you will read your 
lessons in public as they ought to be read, over and over 
again something you are reading will grip you. I 
don’t say preach on it then and there, but when, you get 
home make a note of it. I think I have found more 
fresh texts this way than any other. In private read- 
ing one reads perhaps a little quickly. In public read- _ 
ing, when endeavoring to give the emphasis and tone 
and interpretation without talking about it, so that the 
people can get it, scores of texts have come to me. 

May I insert a word here with respect to the public 
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reading of the Scripture? I don’t know anything that 
is worse done in the Christian church today than the 
reading of the Bible by preachers. That sounds very 
harsh, but I feel that it is so. There is a monotonous 
reading, and an academic reading, and sometimes a 
theatrical reading which is just as objectionable as the 
rest. If we could only get men to lay themselves out to 
read the Scripture with interpretation, quite apart 
from talking about it! I never read a lesson in the pul- 
pit now without first carefully reading it at home. I 
may have read it scores of times, but I never go to the 
pulpit without reading my lesson again and watching 
for its meaning. I don’t mind a man stopping in the 
middle of his reading to say something that will illumi- 
nate the passage, but one should do as little of it as 
he can. He ought to read the thing so that in the read- 
ing its sense is carried to that listening crowd. In the 
doing of it, great passages will strike you. Note them. 
Then you have something to turn to. 

There is another method of choosing texts which is 
inevitable. In the course of your ministry, especially 
your pastoral and prophetic work, which is distinctive 
quite a little from the more directly evangelistic, you 
will sometimes have to preach on some particular sub- 
ject—some bereavement, some perplexity, some special 
need, something in your church life, something in front 
of you in the people that are listening to you, something 
existing in the city that you ought to speak about. 
There may be some invasion of the moral realm iniqui- 
tously by the civic authorities in your city. “Would you 
preach that sort of sermon?” I surely would. I believe 
that is our business. We are to know these things and 
to bring the Word of God to bear upon them. That is 
to say, special needs must sometimes be dealt with by 
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the preacher. or you are not merely going out to 
preach truth theoretically; you are going out to show 
the bearing of the truth upon the practical things of life. 
Consequently texts have to be chosen. 

Dr. Dale it was who said: “The Bible is not merely 
a book of texts, it is a textbook. It contains the truths 
of the text, the ones we have to illustrate, in their rela- 
tion to the lives of our people; the divine promises by 
which we are to console them in trouble and to 
strengthen their faith in the love and power of God.” 
We want to remind people of that. You have never yet 
come to, and you never will come to, any occasion de- 
manding a special message, but that you will find in 
your Bible exactly what is needed to touch that local 
condition. 

When occasion arises, you must choose. Your look- 
ing will demand an acquaintance with the Bible in many 
ways. ‘The Bible has something to say to every phase 
and every mood of human life. But to know what it has 
to say that is apposite, and where it has the text, de- 
mands of course a personal acquaintance that involves 
first-hand study. God help the man who, when some 
occasion demands this, has got to go to his concordance 
to find a text. You will hardly find it there. You 
may get a word that you think covers the ground, and 
looking it up, find that you are very far off. © 

Then there must be doctrinal preaching. Dr. Dale 
was told that the people would not stand doctrinal ser- 
mons, and he replied, “They’ll have to stand them,” and 
they did stand them—for forty years. There is an enor- 
mous need for the preaching of the great doctrines of 
the Christian church. I do not believe that any minis- 
try is strong if it neglects them. But then you have to 
find your doctrine in the Word. There must be the 
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choice of those texts in which great doctrines are most 
simply stated. The revelation must be allowed to limit 
the proclamation, always. 

Again, there are great themes. Let no man be 
afraid to attempt these because he is not able to reach 
finality. Dr. Alexander Maclaren once said: “A man 
should begin early to grapple with great subjects, there- 
fore he should seek for great texts. As the athlete gains 
might by great exertions, so a man does not overstrain 
his powers by taking great texts. The more he wrestles, 
the more he will gain strength. He must not merely 
dream over the subject or play with it. Notwo men will 
treat the same subject alike, unless they imitate each 
other. ‘The things that agitate the world, the things 
that agitate your own bosoms—preach on them. The 
things we would like to have settled before we die— 
settle them, and preach on them. The things you would 
ask an apostle if you had a chance to talk to him—get 
your Bible and preach on them.” Let there be daring. 
Take up great things. You may have to amend a good 
deal of your thinking as the years go on, but don’t be 
afraid to choose great texts. 

Let us look briefly at some principles of choice. 
First of all, you take up a text because in it there is a 
theme. You may recall Rousseau’s recipe for a love 
letter: “To write a good love letter you will begin 
without knowing what you are going to say, and end 
without knowing what you have said.”” A sermon is ex- 
actly the reverse. You begin by knowing generally 
what you are going to say, and you end knowing what 
you have said. Hence the text must have a theme 
either in its actual statement or by suggestion. Let it be 
of compassable magnitude. I think some texts in the 
Bible are too small; I think some are too perfect. There 
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is a text that I have never attempted to preach on, 
though I have gone around and around it—John 3:16. 
It is too big. When I have read it, there is nothing else 
to say. If we only knew how to read that so as to pro- 
duce a sense of it in the ears of people, there would be 
nothing to preach about. 

Another good principle in choosing texts is to preach 
on the part of the Word of God that has rebuked you. 
The thing that got you, the thing that hurt you, the 
thing that shamed you, the thing that bowed you in 
penitence—go and preach on it. You can put experi- 
ence into it. The thing that comforts you, that inspires 
you—preach on that. I don’t think preaching is ever 
so powerful as when it comes out of the life in that sense. 
Not merely that the life morally conforms to the general 
ethic of the Bible, but that you are giving your people 
something that has gripped you. 

I had the privilege of a great friendship with Dr. 
Parker in the last ripe years of his life, and I was in 
his vestry one day when a man came in. Dr. Parker 
had preached that morning a great sermon, and this 
man said: “I want to thank you for that sermon. It 
did me good.” Dr. Parker looked at him, and said: 
“Sir, I preached it because it had done me good.” He 
had given a message that had come out of his own life, 
something that had gripped him. 

The preacher must see that the text is a complete 
statement. Watch that. For instance, you cannot 
preach on the text: “Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling” (Phil. 2:12). You have no right 
to preach on that, though I have heard men try to do 
so. The Bible doesn’t say that, even though you say 
you can find it. Yes, you can—but you can’t. You 
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have no right to preach on the working out of our own 
salvation with fear and trembling, and to stop there. 
The next word is a conjunction—“for it is God who 
worketh in you both to will and to work, for his good 
pleasure.” You want all of it; half of it is not true. A 
man cannot work out his own salvation. Let the text be 
a complete statement. 

How far are we warranted in taking phrases? We 
may be warranted, if we observe great care. Here is a 
phrase: “But God.” I think you would be warranted 
in using that. Said the rich fool: ‘And I will say to my 
soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years; take thine ease, eat, drink, be merry. But 
God—” (Luke 12:19-20). You cannot preach that 
without the context, but it is a good text. God breaking 
in upon the life when the light has been excluded. I 
think that is fair and permissible. 

I once heard Dr. W. L. Watkinson preach from 
these words, “Thou mayest add thereto.” Where do 
you find those words? David is dying. He is telling 
Solomon to build the temple. He tells Solomon all he 
has amassed, all he has gathered to build the temple, and 
that he is devoting also his own wealth to it. He says in 
substance: ‘There it is, Solomon; there is all that ready 
for you, and thow mayest add thereto” (1 Chron. 
22:14.) Now here is Dr. Watkinson’s treatment of 
that: First, “The limitation of every worker for God.” 
David comes to the end, and nothing is finished. He 
has to say to some one else: ‘I have gone so far, but it 
is not finished; thou mayest add thereto. Every man 
goes out, never having finished. Second, “No worker 
for God need sit down and chant a dirge. God always 
has some one to whom he can hand his work on.” 
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I think that is fair. I have never forgotten the two 
great things in taking the illustration from the histori- 
cal background: David had to lay down this work un- 
finished. Every one of us has to do the same thing; but 
God is there, and there is the next man coming on. 
“Thou mayest add thereto.” That choice of a text is 
perfectly justified. 

Another method of taking a text is that of getting a 
concatenation of passages, because of some relationship. 
Mr. Spurgeon preached one of his mightiest sermons 
on these words, “I have sinned.” How did he treat 
it?’ He simply went through his Bible and showed that 
these words were used by the hardened sinner Pharaoh, 
by the double-minded Balaam, by Achan with more 
remorse than repentance, by the insincere King Saul, 
by Job overwhelmed by the righteousness of God, by 
the Prodigal Son in his unworthiness to the father, and 
by Judas in the agony of despair. That seems to be a 
justifiable method of choosing. 

The Treatment of the text is a subject by itself, but 
some suggestions on this point may be appropriate here. 
First of all, be sure your text is in the Bible. Iheard a 
man preach from the words, “Avoid all appearance of 
evil.” Now that is in 1 Thessalonians 5:22. His whole 
sermon was to prove that we have no right to do any- 
thing which appears to be evil, even though it is not 
evil. Paul never wrote such a thing as that. The 
word “appearance” in the King James Version simply 
means the appearance of a thing that is there, not a 
false appearance. Your Revised Version pulls you up 
sharply—“‘Abstain from every form of evil.” That isa 
very different thing. But many Christian people un- 
derstand that injunction to mean that we must not do 
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anything that looks evil, even though it is not evil. That 
is misinterpretation. “Abstain from every form of 
evil.” 

I heard a sermon on “The Necessity for Prayer and 
Fasting,” based on this passage: “This kind can 
come forth by nothing, but by prayer and fasting” 
(Mark 9:29, A. V.). Scholarship has been driven to 
the conclusion that those words, “and fasting,” were 
added later. Our Lord did not use them. ‘This kind 
can come out by nothing, save by prayer” (R. V.). 
You have not lost anything. 

You know when you begin what your text is. Then 
the context must be considered. “Who shall dwell with 
the everlasting burnings?” I heard a sermon on that, 
on hell. Hell is not there at all. Isaiah 33:14: “The 
sinners in Zion are afraid; trembling hath seized the 
godless ones: Who among us can dwell with the de- 
vouring fire? who among us can dwell with everlasting 
burnings?” That is the question. The answer comes 
in the context, immediately following: “He that walk- 
eth righteously, and speaketh uprightly; he that de- 
spiseth the gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands 
from taking a bribe, that stoppeth his ears from hear- 
ing of blood, and shutteth his eyes from looking upon 
evil; he shall dwell on high; his place of defence shall 
be the munitions of rocks; his bread shall be given him; 
his waters shall be sure. Thine eyes shall see the king in 
his beauty: they shall behold a land that reacheth afar.” 
That is not hell. That is God. 

The whole point is that the prophet was looking out 
upon Zion, and saw the sinners in Zion afraid. ‘They 
had suddenly seen all the city and all its surroundings 
held in the grasp and presence of God. God was there 
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in the burning and the devouring fire. Who can dwell 
therein? Only the upright in heart. Then you get that 
one little passage describing their position, set on high; 
their defense, “the munitions of rocks;’ their sustenance, 
bread and water sure; their hope, they shall “see the 
king in his beauty,” and a land of magnificent distances. 
And all that comes when you live in fire. Thus the con- 
text is always important. 


SANCTIFIED BY OBEDIENCE 


By Proressor Gmorce Sripitz of Central Theological Seminary 


In Hebrews 10:10 we read: “By which will we have 
been sanctified through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ.” What “will” this is appears from the 
words preceding: “Lo, Il amcome . . . to do thy 
will, O God.” It is therefore the obedient will of Jesus, 
doing the will of the Father. Just before this the author 
insists that there was, per se, no virtue in the sacrifices 
of the Old Testament. “For it is impossible [adunaton] 
that the blood of bulls and goats should take away sin” 
(10:4). May not the same be said of the blood of 
Jesus, as mere blood? Is it not true that we were not 
redeemed by the blood as such, nor by the death of 
Jesus as such, but that what gave the death its virtue 
(dunamis) was the obedient will of Jesus? 

The author of Hebrews here states that we were 
sanctified by the “will,” and the will that is meant is the 
will of God done in the will and act of Him who came 
to do the will of God. “Lo, amcome ., . . todo 
thy will, O God.” This will of God Jesus came to do 
and did in the Garden of Gethsemane, for He said: “My 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me: never- 
theless, not as I will, but as thou wilt’ (Matt. 26: 39). 
_ This will of His, to do the will of the Father, is the will 
by which we are sanctified, and sanctified as to both the 
guilt and the power of sin. 

When Jesus willed the will of God He willed it in 
reality, to the utmost; that is, He laid down His life. 
In His dying He gave the fullest expression to His 
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willingness to do the will of the Father. He made the 
supreme sacrifice by giving reality to His resolve to do 
the will of God, to His oneness with the Father. He 
realized Tennyson’s idea, “Our wills are ours to make 
them thine” (In Memoriam). 

Anything short of really dying in conformity to the 
will of God would have been an abstract will, a mere 
mental resolve, and would not have been a complete 
will. As Gospel it would have lacked the convincing 
power to persuade a sin-laden humanity that He was 
willing to die for them. As long as a thought, feeling 
or resolve is only conceived in the soul it is not a reality. 
It is not complete, for all mental concepts or resolves 
urge toward objective expression, and do not rest, are 
not real, until they are thus embodied in the world of 
objective facts and again become factors. If these 
inner, subjective creations are not brought forth from 
the invisible to the visible world (Heb. 11: 3b) they 
are abortive and die. 

This giving up of one’s own will and accepting the will 
of another is a dying of the self, and the self is centered 
in the will. The will is the self. It is in the will that 
we have the inmost core of selfhood. To give up the 
will absolutely is to die. ‘The same is true in the case of 
obedience. In obedience we surrender our will and 
take the will of another. This surrender of obedience 
must be free, must be real and not sullen. A sullen 
obedience is a contradiction in terms. This makes obe- 
dience very closely akin to love. In fact love must be 
the soul of obedience. In a sense the two are the same. 
“If ye love me, ye will keep my commandments” (John 
14:15). “Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends” (John 15:18). 
“For scarcely for a righteous man will one die: for per- — 
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adventure for the good man some one would even dare 
to die. But God commendeth his love toward us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us” 
(Rom. 5: 7-8). Love is of course broader than obedi- 
ence, and in the nature of the case God’s love to us can- 
not mean His surrendering His will to ours. But this 
is the case of the creature toward the Creator. Surely 
in our love to God the will cannot be absent. Nor can 
love be absent in our obedience to God. Dr. J. H. A. 
Ebrard somewhere says that Lieben ist Wollen. In 
that case even God’s love to us is to will to want us 
(thelein). 'To will to choose a person, to will his will, 
is obedience as well as love. 

Jesus, then, in His whole life, and as a climax in 
Gethsemane and on the cross, did absolutely do the 
will of God, rendered the supreme obedience. He did 
nothing of Himself but only and alone what was the 
Father’s will and pleasure. “It pleased Jehovah to 
bruise him” (Isa. 53:10). Here chephetz is not 
God’s pleasure as if God cruelly delighted in the Ser- 
vant’s suffering, but that the death of the Servant, 
though accomplished at the hands of sinners, was the 
plan of the Father. It was God’s will, His good will 
toward mankind, that the Servant was bruised. His 
death was not an accident to which God and the Servant 
unwillingly yielded. 

As Son, Jesus did the whole will of His Father and 
did it to the utmost, leaving not one jot or tittle of it un- 
done. Hence He could say on the cross: “It is fin- 
ished” (John 19: 30). 

Not only did Jesus obey the law of God, that is, do 
His will, but He also suffered the penalty of disobedi- ~ 
ence in thus doing the will of God. Disobedience of the 
will of God is denying the godhead of God and His fa- 
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therhood. “If then I am a father, where is mine honor?” 
(Mal. 1:6). To disobey God is really to deny that 
He is God and Father, and if God allowed this to stand, 
er passed it by unnoticed, He would be a liar, for He 
would consent to that which is false. “These things 
hast thou done, and I kept silence; Thou thoughtest 
that I was altogether such a one as thyself” (Ps. 
50: 21). 

Inasmuch as dying to self is obedience, crucifying 
the self-will is painful. The making good of the past 
obedience is accomplished by suffering. To suffer in 
punishment for disobedience is atoning obedience. It 
is obedience to the punitive will of God and a willing- 
ness to equate the loss of honor to God. Suffering as 
punishment for past failure to obey is willingness to 
pay what ought to have been surrendered before. It is — 
obedience. 

God must, to be honest, make earnest of disobedi- 
ence not only for His own character (Rom. 3: 25-26), 
but also for the order of His universe and the respect 
for His will on the part of man. Jesus died for God 
as well as for man. Had Jesus not died, God’s atti- 
tude toward sin would not have been a serious opposi- 
tion to sin, or at least His real, earnest opposition to it 
would not have been known. “Whom God set forth to 
be a propitiation, through faith, in his blood, to show 
his righteousness because of the passing over of the 
sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God” (Rom. 
3:25). In the death of Jesus on the cross man sees the 
exceeding heinousness of sin in the sight of God. That 
cannot be lightly passed over which is in His sight so 
great that He lets His own beloved Son suffer for the 
breach of it. The will of God, which man so made 
light of as to disobey it, was of such infinite importance 
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and weight that Jesus in Gethsemane took it upon Him- 
self in the face of the infinite agony it cost Him, the 
agony of death which was to balance all the refused 
dyings of the race which they should have rendered 
and should render in the obedience due to God. 

By the will in which we have been sanctified Jesus, 
therefore, put the race into a state of obedience. He 
obeyed for us, and He paid all arrears past and future 
for that of which the race deprived God. He paid this 
latter in the form of suffering. Henceforth the race 
owes God nothing. All is paid of debt and the race is 
in the sight of God obedient, for Jesus obeyed for it. 

If now we ask ‘How could Jesus suffer and obey 
for us? How can we be sanctified by His obedience?’ 
we must say, in the first place, that He could not obey 
for man in the sense that one individual man could 
obey and suffer for another. If Jesus were simply one 
of us, He could not answer for more than one, Himself. 
For God to make or let Him suffer for another of the 
same kind would not be just. The answer to this ques- 
tion presupposes other questions, the question of the 
solidarity of the human race, and that of His relation 
to the race. 

There is a race solidarity. The race is a unit. It is 
an organism in the spirit as the body is an organism in 
the flesh. In the individual there is a unity of all parts 
working together by means of an all embracing and 
vitalizing power called life (1 Cor. 12). This solidar- 
ity of the race is taught in the Old Testament in rela- 
tion to race sin. A. B. Davidson (Old Testament The- 
ology, p. 224) says: “From the Old Testament so 
much can be established: The human race is in God’s 
estimation a unity,—as much as when it was summed 
up in Adam, whose acts, of course, were the acts of hu- 
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manity.” ‘That sin is as much a unity as humanity.” 
“Humanity is one, its sin is one.” “Thus, when any 
one sins it is humanity that sins; it, which is one, propa- 
gates its one sin. But of course this does not take away 
from the other truth, that the individual sinner is guilty 
of his individual act.” ‘The sin of Adam, being the 
sin of the race, the displeasure of God against the race 
followed, and the penalty. So when any one in the race 
sins, it is a manifestation of the sin of the race, and will 
be chastised upon the race.” “The unity which we know 
as humanity is held guilty of them.” 

The solidarity of the race is also the presupposition 
in Paul’s argument in Romans 5: 12-21, where he 
draws a parallel between sin coming through Adam, 
and salvation coming through Jesus Christ. For in 
5:12 he says, “as through one man sin entered into the 
world, and death through sin; and so death passed unto 
all men, for that all sinned.” Here he means “sinned,” 
not by personally transgressing a command, or break- 
ing a law “after the similitude of Adam’s transgres- 
sion” (5:14), “for until the law sin was in the world; 
but sin [as personal guilt]was not imputed where there 
is no law” (5:13). The whole argument, in 5: 12 and 
following, rests on the assumption of the solidarity of 
the race so that Christ’s obedience came to the good of 
the race, and to each member, without being personally 
present, as Adam’s disobedience occurred to the hurt 
of the race of man, and each member of it. “As in 
Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive” 
(1 Cor. 15: 22). 

Now what is the relation of Jesus to this organism 
which is the human race? It is a unity, an entirety, and 
Jesus’ relation to it must be to the entirety, to the or- 
ganism as well as to each individual and through the 
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whole to the individual. If Jesus were simply one of 
the race, a man among men, an individual as we are, 
He could not have answered for more than Himself. 
He is in a very real sense the race. In Him the race 
exists, and He in the race. His favorite name of Him- 
self is “The Son of man,” that is, man pre-eminently. 
He repeats this over and over again. By this He does 
not deny His Deity in a unique sense. Jesus and the 
writers of the Bible claim Deity for Him. John wrote 
his Gospel to prove that “He is the Christ the Son of 
God” (20: 30-31) and when the Jews sought to kill 
Him “because he called God his own Father, making 
himself equal with God” (John 5: 18), Jesus did not re- 
sent the accusation, which He must have done if it had 
been false and He an honest man. 

There was therefore a sense in which He was truly 
man and also really God. But He was not an indi- 
vidual man, as one of us. We may say He was the 
universal Man, the One in whom every human being 
finds his or her ideal. This means that He was such 
that whosoever sees Him sees himself and for the first 
time realizes what he is and what is the meaning of his 
own being. Jesus is the ideal for every one of us, and 
He is the realization of every one’s ideal. In Him the 
race unity is ideal and real. He is the incarnation of 
the race as a unity. The riddle of the race and of the 
universe finds its solution in Him. He is the master 
key to the mystery of the race and of each one in the 
race. 

To say that this is ideal only would be a confession 
of weakness in the Creator, for the ideal is but the 
shadow of something beyond, that is of the real. We 
are driven to say that Jesus is the race’s reality as well 
as its ideal, or admit that there is something better be- 
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yond Jesus the ideal, and that is Jesus the real race 
unity, which God was not able to reach. The race, then, 
is a unity like the body, and Jesus is its Head in whom. 
that unity finds its adequate expression in human form. 
90 then 52... ye are fellow-citizens with the 
saints. . . . Christ Jesus himself being the chief cor- 
ner stone; in whom each several building, fitly framed 
together, groweth into a holy temple in the Lord; in 
whom ye also are builded together for a habitation of 
God” (Eph. 2:19-22). “That we . . . may grow 
up in all things into him, who is the head, even Christ; 
from [ev] whom all the body fitly framed and knit to- 
gether through that which every joint supplieth, accord- 
ing to the working in due measure of each several part, 
maketh the increase of the body unto the building up of 
itself in love” (Eph. 4: 14-16). He is man, but at the 
same time God—God manifest in the flesh (1 Tim. 
3:16). As He said to Philip: “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father” (John 14:9), so He might have 
said: ‘He that hath seen me hath seen man, for in him 
the race has its reality as well as its ideal.’ As man be- 
came a living soul by the inbreathing of the Spirit of 
God, so man is not really man unless he is God-inhab- 
ited. Man is capax dei. But God does not dwell only 
in the individual; He dwells in the organism, mankind, 
in the temple, humanity made up of living individuals 
as stones in the temple, Jesus Christ Himself the chief 
corner stone (Kiph. 2:20). Of course Jesus is Deity 
underived, while we, individually and the race, have 
God in us as a gift of God who gave Himself in Jesus. 

This mysterious identity of the Christ with the 
race as a unity is also foreshadowed in the Old Testa- 
ment covenant. That covenant was not made with the 
individual Israelite, but with Israel as a whole, an or- — 
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ganic unity. The individual obtained his blessings of 
unity with which Jehovah entered into covenant. “He 
realizes in Himself all that Israel should be, and there- 
fore atones for the Israelites who have not such charac- 
teristics” (Davidson, p. 373). It seems best to take the 
Servant in Isaiah as a Person who is Israel, is Israel’s 
core and head, so that the prophet speaks of the Servant 
now as a perfect Person and again as the people, that 
is, the Servant both in the narrower and the wider sense. 

When the prophet says for Jehovah, “Who is blind 
as he that is at peace with me, and blind as Jehovah’s 
servant” (Isa. 42:19), and as “the seed of Abraham” 
fellowship with God, and with it life, only through his 
union with the people as a whole. In the second part of 
Isaiah the Servant is in a peculiar sense Israel itself, the 
(41: 8), he has in mind the larger unity of the covenant 
people in their imperfections; but when he speaks of the 
Servant who was “to bring Jacob again to him, and 
that Israel be gathered unto him,” and “It is too light a 
thing that thou shouldest be my servant to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel: 
I will give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth” 
(49:6), he is thinking of the divine incarnation of 
Israel in the mysterious One to come, who will first re- 
deem His people Israel so that they, as themselves re- 
deemed, may go forth for God as witnesses of their own 
salvation. Of this salvation, and the fact that Jehovah 
is their God alone, they, the now blind people, his ser- 
vant, are to be witnesses (43:10, 12). 

This seems also the better way to understand Isaiah 
58, where the Servant is the Person who embodies in 
Himself the covenant people in its ideal perfection and 
suffers for it, or it suffers in Him. ‘This seems to ex- 
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plain the change from plural to singular, from the sin- 
ful to the sinless conception of “Servant.” The true 
Israel, like the true human individual has Jehovah in 
him. When they cease to have Jehovah in them, they 
are no longer His people, no longer a covenant people, 
for in making them a people He symbolically entered 
into blood union, life union, with them (Ex. 24: 3-11; 
Lev. 17:11). They were the temple of Jehovah in 
which He dwelt. So was the Messiah the union of 
Israel and Jehovah. The Messiah was the personal 
realization of the covenant, that is, He was the people 
plus Jehovah, Immanuel, God with us, both “God and 
us.” 

This peculiar relation of Jesus to the human race, 
His inclusiveness of the race (and even of the universe), 
is the thought of Paul in Colossians 1:13-19. He 
“translated us into the kingdom of the Son; . . . in 
him were all things created; . . . all things have been 
created through him, and wnto him; and he is before all 
things [He is divine], and in him all things consist. 
And he is the head of the body, the church: : 
that in him should all the fulness dwell.” “In him we 
live and move, and have our being”’ (Acts 17:28). Here 
it is plain that Jesus is the One in whom all (ta panta) 
is compacted into one. In Him the whole stands to- 
gether (sunesteken). This idea that Jesus is the per- 
sonal swmma of the race is in harmony both with the fact 
that God is love and with the upward evolution method 
of God’s creative work. 

Since God is love, nothing short of the giving of © 
Himself to humanity will suffice Him. There is no 
warrant for the idea often expressed, that God became 
man only after, and because of, the fall. Love before 
the fall would have given and did give to the utmost, — 
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that is self. God made man capaw dei because He loved 
man, and He loved man because He is Love. Why 
should Love wait for the fall? It seems that the 
thought of God’s becoming man was in the mind of the 
Creator from before the foundation of the world. That 
is, the Second Person in the Trinity was the personal 
Wisdom or Logos that was with God (pros ton Theon) 
in His planning and creating the universe and espe- 
cially man. “Apart from him [choris autow] nothing 
came to be Legeneto] that did come to be” (John 1:3). 
The words, ek, dia, eis, which in Romans 11:36 are 
applied to God are, in Hebrews 2:10, applied to the 
Son, meaning that through Him and with Him as the 
end of creation all things exist (dia, means, and eis, end 
or purpose). 

If Jesus was made the Head of the race after and 
because of the fall, then His relation to the race is acci- | 
dental, otherwise it is genetic and essential. But God 
made the world for Him, with Him as the end (eis). 
All creation points to Him and finds the reason of its 
existence in Him. Only by God becoming man, in per- 
sonal union with the race, could that full revelation of 
Himself be made which love demands. For this reason 
“the Word became flesh” (John 1:14) and was “God 
manifest in the flesh” (1 Tim. 3:16), and “in him 
dwelt the fulness of the Godhead bodily” (Col. 2:9). 
When we look at the upward movement of the work of 
creation, inorganic, animal, man, then the logical finish 
or climax comes in only when creation merges in the 
Uncreated. Without incarnation as the eternal inten- 
tion of God the human mind could not have rested, for 
creation would have been a torso. God in man, Im- 
manuel, and that in the unique sense of God-man, not 
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merely a man of a higher order, is a logical necessity in 
the very idea of creation. 

If this is the idea of the race, a solidarity of which 
Jesus Christ is the Swmma, the Head, and in a true 
sense the race, then His obedience to the will of God 
and His sufferings for the disobedience of the race, had 
real value. He died, and with Him, in the sight of God, 
the race died. In Him the race obeyed to the utmost, 
as in Adam the race disobeyed. In Him the race re- 
ceives life, as in Adam it was subjected to death. By 
the disobedience of the one the many were made sin- 
ners, for the race was in him. Even so through the 
obedience of the other One the race was made righteous, 
for the race was in Him (Rom. 5:19). “Every trans- 
gression and disobedience received a just reward,” so 
when Jesus willed the will of the Father He was also 
obedient to the extent of making good the past or fu- 
ture disobedience of the race which He represented, 
and which He really is, and so suffered all the race’s 
penalty for sin. This made satisfaction for man’s trans- 
gressions. This obedience for the race is strongly 
stressed by Paul in Romans 5. He draws a sharp 
parallel between the sin of Adam and its effect on the 
race, without personal guilt, and Christ’s death of obe- 
dience and its effect on the race, aside from personal 
merit on the part of the race. “While we were yet sin- 
ners, Christ died for us” (Rom. 5:8). “God, who 
reconciled us to himself through Christ, and gave unto 
us the ministry of reconciliation; to wit, that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not reckoning 
unto them their trespasses” (2 Cor. 5: 18-19). Here it 
is plain that the obedience of Jesus had a race effect, 
and now there is no trespass charged against the world. 
Satisfaction has now been made. All that now remains 
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is to offer this Christ-wrought pardon and obedience to 
a sinful world and ask them to be reconciled to God as 
He is reconciled to us. In that He died, the race died. 
In that He obeyed, the race obeyed and suffered for 
human disobedience. “Him who knew no sin he made 
to be sin on our behalf; that we might become the right- 
eousness of God in him” (2 Cor. 5:21). “We beseech 
you on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God” (2 
Cor. 5:20). 

But now the relations in this Kingdom of God are 
not mechanical, but moral or ethical, relations. God 
deals with us as free moral agents and cannot, therefore, 
impose anything on us against, or without, our will. 
Though men suffered death and the natural conse- 
quences of Adam’s transgression, yet it was not a per- 
sonal matter, “‘after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
gression;” it was not guilt. So man must individually 
and personally draw to himself the merit of Jesus 
Christ’s obedience. The appropriation to one’s self of 
the pardon and obedience of Jesus must be an act of the 
will. It is true that, “while we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God through the death of his Son” (Rom. 
5:10), but as members of the race men must will the 
obedience and death of Jesus for them. 

That is, the sinner must truly acknowledge his sin- 
ful state as member of the Adamic race, as well as his 
own personal guilt. This is repentance. He must see 
and acknowledge that in this state he is separate from 
God and dead. ‘He that obeyeth not the Son shall not 
see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him” (John 
3:36). If he does not repent he identifies himself with 
the doomed race, doomed without the obedience of 
Christ. If he repents and accepts Jesus he identifies 
himself with Christ and dies with Him. We were 
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buried with him in baptism (Rom. 6:4). “We who 
were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his 
death” (Rom. 6:3). And having been united with 
Him in death to the old, we shall also with Him live in 
the newness of His spiritual life. As the Holy Spirit 
came on the glorification (death, resurrection, and as- 
cension of Jesus.—John 7: 39) so the Holy Spirit comes 
into the individual when Jesus is glorified in him and 
by this Spirit he more and more puts to death the old 
nature (Rom. 8:13). By his faith in Christ man dies 
to the old and lives to the New Head, and in the new 
redeemed race. He is now no longer a sinner, a volun- 
tary member of the Adamic race, but a voluntary, that 
is believing, member of the new race, the family of God. 

It seems that if at any time he should renounce his 
new Head and revoke his membership of the redeemed 
race, the people of the new covenant, he would lose his 
pardon and fall back under all the old condemnation. 
We are therefore the recipients of redemption because 
we are in Christ, and in His family. That is we are 
sanctified, pardoned and sanctified, by our continual 
obedience; in other words, by continued faith in Christ. 
As long as we make His obedient will our will we are 
safe. Whether there is a possibility that we fall back is 
another question. But this is sure, that pardon is not 
something we can have apart from Christ and His 
church. And, surely, sanctification cannot proceed 
without submission, or obedience to God in Christ. 
“Seeing ye have purified your souls in your obedience 
to the truth” (1 Peter 1:22). “Apostleship unto obe- 
dience of the faith” (Rom. 1:5). “Servants of obedi- 
ence unto righteousness” (Rom. 6:19). “Your obedi- 
ence is come abroad unto all men” (Rom. 16: 19, 26). 
“Bringing every thought into captivity to the obedience 
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of Christ” (2 Cor. 10:5). In this way the Christian 
follows in the footsteps of his Lord (Phil. 2:8) and 
dies daily to his own will and lives to the will of God. 
By which will the Christian also is sanctified. The same 
Spirit that enabled Christ to die also enabled the Chris- 
tian to die to the flesh, that is, to surrender his will to the 
will of God (Heb. 9: 14; Rom. 8:13; and 8:1-11). 

There are several inferences that may be drawn 
from the above discussion. 

In the first place we are saved by the obedient will 
of Jesus Christ, and not by His blood or death as such. 
It is not only that He was willing to die, but that the 
virtue lay in His will to do the will of the Father even 
to the utmost. God is love and “‘so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son.” Jesus is the effulgence 
of the Father. His love to the Father and, like the 
Father’s, to the race of mankind, is expressed in His 
absolute obedience, and His absolute obedience had to 
be expressed by His will to die. As human being He 
could die, and did die. But death by itself would not 
have satisfied the will of God. It was the supreme sac- 
rifice of self to God’s will as to mankind. Nota jot or 
tittle of that law did Jesus leave unfulfilled, unobeyed. 
Now the blood, according to the Hebrew way of ex- 
pression, was life and the plural of the word blood al- 
ways means shed blood, violently shed blood. Blood, 
then, is the symbol of death, and death is the proof su- 
preme of obedience, obedience to do and to suffer for 
disobedience. We are so accustomed to use symbols in 
other spheres of thought and expression that it is 
strange that one here should take offense at it and mis- 
understand it. We speak of the flag when we mean the 
country, follow the flag and praise its glory. No one 
would today renew the historic dispute over “This is 
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my body.”’ But when we use the symbol of the blood, 
which stands for obedience, we want to be horrified. 
The Great War was back pay for a great deal of accu- 
mulated debt in the disobedience to the will of God. 
Had man daily crucified the God-opposed will there 
would have been no war to collect dues to God. 

In, perhaps, the “bloodiest” of her hymns, the 
church senses the symbolism for obedience expressing 
love, for she sings: 


E’er since by faith I saw the stream 
Thy flowing wounds supply, 

Redeeming love has been my theme, 
And shall be till I die. 


The Old Testament sacrifices of blood were the most 
striking expression of the great seriousness of the 
matter of disobedience to God. They expressed the 
worshiper’s earnestness, it being a matter of life and 
death with him to be in right relation with Jehovah. 
There was much blood, but there was also much sin, and 
man does not easily take in the exceeding greatness of 
his own sinfulness. Blood meant surrender of the life, 
the whole of self, to God, and was an appropriate sym- 
bol of the obedience of Christ that satisfied God. 

That one should suffer for another is not such a 
strange idea, or so rare an event in the world, for many 
a mother suffers for her children. The boy or girl 
that goes astray does not suffer near as intensely as does 
the father or especially the mother. When a member of 
a family or of the church or especially a minister goes 
wrong all suffer. The Phoenician mother said: 
“Have mercy on me, O Lord, my daughter is griev- 
ously vexed with a demon.” 'The mother suffered. In 
the nature of the case the sufferer cannot take the place 
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of the sinner, but, the closer they are one in the bonds of 
love, the intenser the suffering. 

But the death of obedience of Jesus is not the put- 
ting of the sins of one man on another of equal stand- 
ing. He is the race. He was made sin on our behalf. 
It was in a real sense His sin, His, as Head of the sin- 
ning race, that He died for. I, in my will, will His will 
and thus put myself under the curse He bore, and so it 
is not injustice, but deep justice, of God that makes 
Christ’s obedience mine. 

Again in this case it is not right to say, as is so often 
fanatically held, that, because He obeyed, therefore I 
need not obey, that the commandments are abrogated, 
that the Decalogue is not for the Christian. The law, 
the will of God, is just as much for us as it was for the 
Old Testament saint. We must obey it, will the will of 
God, and live unto Him, but we have gotten, in first 
dying with Him and then rising with Him, the Spirit 
of life and with that Spirit we are able, and surely 
ought to be willing, to walk in His footsteps. “By 
which will we are sanctified.” 


Dayton, OHIO. 


THE OLDER DIASPORA 


By E. G. Srazer, Professor Emeritus, New York University 


Diaspora, the “scattering” of Israel—the very term is 
a Greek word. But the matter or movement thus signi- 
fied is of no common importance for the student of Jew- 
ish, or for that matter, of Christian annals. That 
correlated term “Gentile” originally is the Latin version 
of ethnikos, meaning one out of the nations, a non-Jew, 
and is so used by Jesus Himself (Matt. 18:17). No 
Christian, however, should be willing to accept this 
term for himself. For all the work and planning of 
Nehemiah and Zerubbabel, the scattering of Judah and 
Benjamin was a trend or movement which no restoration 
of temple and high priest could inhibit or reverse. 

In the time of our Lord the Jews, in this scattering, 
had settled from beyond the Euphrates, nay, from the 
mighty passes of the “Caspian Gates,” from the Cata- 
racts of the Nile, to the mouth of the Rhone and the 
Pillars of Hercules. These non-Palestinian Jews greatly 
outnumbered those settled in the Holy City or-in the 
Holy Land.* See the Gospel of St. John 7:35: “The 
Jews therefore said among themselves: Whither shall 
this man go that we shall not find him? Will he go unto 
the dispersion? among the Greeks and teach the 
Greeks?” 

It was, then, concisely put, the post-exilian settle- 
ments outside of Palestine, in their wider and ever 
widening extent. Philo, the LXX, Josephus, Apoc- 
Pal Pilg Tedacus: Legatio ad Gaium, c. 36-38. 


* Cf. Deut. 28:25, where the LXX has diaspora. Cf. also Jer. 34:17; 
Isa. 49:6; Judith 5:19. 
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rypha, are to be our main quarry. It is not only in 
Psalm 137 and similar hymns of expatriation that the 
Exile is bemoaned. The entire book of Baruch is a 
great and noble document of that expatriation, when 
the idolatry of Babylon was the very atmosphere of 
their enforced sojourn along the Euphrates: “Let thy 
wrath turn from us: for we are but a few left among 
the heathen where thou has scattered us.”* Even in 
Isaiah or the much later Tertullian one will not find a 
more searching or more bitter delineation of idol manu- 
facture or priestcraft than in Baruch 6. I mean par- 
ticularly this chapter, the so-called Epistle of Jeremy, 
fitted in by the Jewish scholars as chapter 6 of Baruch. 
Everywhere the lost worship of Jerusalem is before the 
soul of the writer, the contrast and the chasm between 
the now and here as over against the then and there: 

Their faces [the cult-figures’] are blackened by the smoke 
that cometh out of the temple. Upon their bodies and heads 
sit bats, swallows and birds, and the cats also. By that ye 
may know that they are no gods; therefore fear them not. 
(21-23.) 

And the cult of Mylitta, by one initial act of prosti- 
tution by every single maiden of Babylon (v. 43) is 
curiously corroborated by the later traveler, Herodotus 
himself (I, 199), who observed it and calls it the “most 
repulsive custom” of the Babylonians. Even the 
“wreath of cords,” worn by the girls of Babylon, seems 
to be alluded to in that passage of Baruch. 

In my recent study, The Hasmonaeans and Herod 
the Idumaean, we already have had occasion, under the 
guidance of Josephus (the great apologist of Israel) to 
note important places in the Jewish Diaspora in the era 
of Caesar and Augustus: Alexandria, Sidon, Tyre, 


Baruch 2:13. I need not add that diaspora and nations are cor- 
relatives. 
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Ascalon; Paros, Delos, Cos, Lesbos, in the Aegean; 
Ephesus, the Roman capital of her province of “Asia;” 
Sardis, Laodicea, Tralles, Miletus, Pergamum, Hali- 
carnassus, in the same province; Cyrene and Cyrenaica, 
Ancyra (now Angora) in Galatia; the great maritime 
state of Rhodes. In what generation did Aramaic 
yield to Greek? The Septuagint seems to be the answer. 
This famous Hellenizing (of the Pentateuch first) calls 
us to “Alexandria on the coast of Egypt.” Nowhere, 
unless at Rome after Actium (81 B. c.), could a Jew 
better survey the far-flung colonies of the Diaspora. 
Instead of indulging in empty generalizations let us 
cite a passage in the humble petition of Agrippa’ (grand- 
son of Herod and Mariamme) to his imperial benefactor - 
and friend, the crazy monster, Gaius Caligula. The 
Jewish prince wrote thus: 


She [Jerusalem] is my native city, the mother city not 
merely of Judaea alone, but [also] of the greatest number [of 
others] on account of the colonies which she sent forth from 
time to time into the adjacent lands, Egypt, Phenicia, Syria, 
both the other and also the section called Coele Syria, also 
those scattered far away, Pamphylia, Cilicia, most parts of 
[the Roman province of] Asia up to Bithynia and the nooks 
of the Pontus; in the same way also into Europe, viz., Thes- 
saly, Boeotia, Macedonia, Aetolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, the 
most and best parts of the Peloponnesus. And not only the 
continents are full of the Jewish colonies [or settlements], but 
also the most notable of the islands, such as Euboea, Cyprus, 
Crete. I say nothing of those beyond the Euphrates. For al- 
most~all Babylon, excepting a small part, and of the other 
satrapies [in the Parthian Empire], those having the fine soil 
round about, have Jewish inhabitants. [Philo: Legatio ad 
Gaium, c. 36.] 


We learn further, from Philo, that the Ptolemies* 
in the three centuries of their sway, much as they con- 


*From Ptolemaeus Lagi, 323 B. o., to Cleopatra, daughter of Auletes, 
30 B. c. On the Apotheosis of Ptolemies, see Dr. Sweet’s dissertation, 
Roman Emperor Worship, 1919, p. 25 ff. 
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tinued the king-cult of the Pharaohs, such as Cheops, 
did in no wise intrude such into the proseuchai (or syna- 
gogues) of the Jews throughout the Kingdom of the 
Nile. A Greek of Pontus, born about 63 B. c., a close 
contemporary and, it seems, a protege of Augustus, 
has described the Alexandria of the Augustan age. I 
mean Strabo of Amaseia. He calls Alexandria “the 
greatest commercial center of the civilized world.” The 
wretched bastard, King Ptolemy Auletes, father of the 
cunning man-trap Cleopatra, had annual revenues of 
some 12,500,000 talents.” What would not the shrewd 
and energetic fiscal policy of Rome have accomplished 
in this, the richest province of the Imperium Romanum? 

It was in the reign of the second of the Lagidae, 
Ptolemy II Philometor (283-246 B. c.), that the begin- 
ning was made of the Old Testament version which the 
world calls the Septuagint. As Alexandria was (cer- 
tainly) the place, and as the Jews consistently seem to 
have handed down the legendary “Letter of Aristeas,” I 
will briefly summarize the relation of Josephus, Antiqui- 
taties xii, 1 sqgq. Did Ptolemy I Soter begin the Library? 
It is certain that the expatriated Athenian politician 
and brilliant man of letters, Demetrius of Phaleron, 
made a beginning, under royal commission, of purchas- 
ing scrolls for the King’s library. Under Ptolemy II 
Philometor, just named, the work was carried forward 
with systematic division of labor by Alexander Aetolus, 
Lycophron, Zenodotus, who were followed by Callima- 
chus and Eratosthenes. Among the translations® made 
Rat Cicero: De Rege Alewandrino. Of. Cicero of Arpinum, by E. G. Sihler, 
Yale University Press, 1914, p. 222. : 

* Qf. Ritschl: Opuscula, vol. I, 1 sqq., from a Plautine scholion pre- 
served in the Collegio Romano at Rome: Hic autem fuerunt omnium gen- 
tium ac linguarum quae habere potuit docta volumina, quae summa, dili- 
gentia rex ille in suam linguam [i. e., Greek] fecit ab optimis interpretibus 
converti. The Alexandrine Jews certainly had every motive to have the 


Torah done into Greek, to improve their own status and to perpetuate their 
faith. 
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were the Sacred Scriptures of the Alexandrian Jews. 
As for the ransoming of Jews then still held in serfdom 
in Egypt, an act of grace coupled with the order for the 
translation, as alleged by Josephus, through the King’s 
reverence for the God who inspired and sustained Moses, 
and so brought Israel out of Egypt into Canaan—I 
am incredulous. The enthusiastic and resourceful 
Aristeas appears in Josephus’ account as almost a prose- 
lyte, and Ptolemy Philometor another. Eleazar, High 
Priest of Jerusalem, was requested to send interpreters, 
the six best experts in the Law from each of the twelve 
tribes (of Judah and Benjamin we readily can see; as 
for the other ten, they were surely then a mere memory). 
Superb donations and sacred utensils for the temple 
were added. 

The propaganda design in this tradition I dare say 
becomes more palpable when we are told (ibid., sec. 4) 
that Philometor through this act of grace designed to 
gratify all the Jews in the civilized world. Now an 
expert knowledge of Greek might well be expected from 
subjects of the Ptolemies, somewhat less so from seven- 
ty-two elders picked by the High Priest at Jerusalem 
(or from Antioch?). Still, Josephus tells us they came 
with their precious parchments (skins, ibid. xii, 2, 10), 
and when finally they did arrive, the King of Egypt 
actually shed tears of joy. In the entertainment of 
these delegates the dietary restrictions of the Mosaic 
law were maintained with scrupulous courtesy, and one 
of them, for the time being, was called upon to act as a 
kind of court chaplain, and so to make an invocation. 
for the royal family and government. The interpreters ; 
did their work on the Isle of Pharos in choice seclusion, 
working daily to 3 p. m., with daily ablutions in the 
sea. Seventy-two they were, and in seventy-two days 
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they accomplished their task. When, at the end, the 
Law was read to Philometor, he was filled with admira- 
tion for Moses, but marveled that no Greek historian or 
poet should ever have taken notice of this great code; 
but Demetrius of Phaleron explained that, being a 
sacred code, it had been withheld from merely profane 
eyes; two Greek writers had been severely stricken for 
their attempt. The interpreters were finally dismissed 
with royal bounty and high honors. 

The narrative of Philo’ is far simpler and soberer. 
The initiative was the King’s; the High Priest at Jeru- 
salem chose the “very best Hebrews available near his 
person,” who had mastered Greek also. Philometor, 
entertaining them at the royal table with all kinds of 
ticklish questions, found their answers wonderfully pat. 
They sought the seclusion of Pharos for sanitary and 
religious reasons, as well for uninterrupted concentra- 
tion upon their work. And their versions in the end 
proved to be without variance whatsoever, an identity 
comparable to a treatise, say, on geometry or logic. 
Both Greeks and “Chaldeans” honored the translators 
as men veritably inspired. An anniversary celebration 
was held on Pharos by the Jews of Alexandria. 

But I proceed. Philo says that of the five quarters 
of the city two were held by the Jews and that their 
houses of prayer (proseuchai) abounded in every section 
of the place. Inscriptions in honor of the Roman em- 
perors, shields, gilded wreaths, were there preserved in 
attestation of their loyalty. They had had, under 
Augustus, the power to exclude non-Jews from attend- 
ance at the religious exercises in their proseuchai, 
meetings where, apart from religious exercises for God- 


7 Vita Moysis ii, 5 sqq. 
8 Legatio ad. Gaium 20. 
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fearing and right living, the funds, “first fruits,’ were 
regularly collected for conveyance to Jerusalem by 
“sacred messengers.” 

But let us ascend to earlier times of Jewish worship 
and authorship in Alexandria. I take up, briefly, the 
book of Jesus Ben Sira, often called Ecclesiasticus. 
The prologue bespeaks the post-canonic date, later than 
“the Law and the Prophets.” It belonged to a pious 
Jew, probably in Alexandria, but being in Aramaic the 
owner whose heirloom it was needed a translation. 
Such was made by a fellow Jew who, at thirty-eight 
years of age, came into Egypt under Ptolemy III 
Euergetes (246-221). Clearly then the Torah at that 
time in Alexandria was used mainly if not exclusively 
in its LXX form, in Greek. 

We have no space here even to point to the numerous 
passages pulsating with spiritual truth® and power, 
reminding the attentive reader of St. James’ Epistle, 
in the New Testament Canon, and even of some of our 
Lord’s discourses. We may safely say that in all the 
extant letters of Greece or Rome there is nothing com- 
parable. We wonder why Hillel and his fellow scholars 
put the dreary pessimism of Ecclesiastes into their 
canon, and omitted Ben Sira. It is indeed Wisdom, 
but not such worldly wisdom as compromises with the 
fear of God for pelf and power. Nowhere do we find 
the true, i. e., the spiritual, dignity of man in all the 
realm of creation more nobly expressed than in chapter 
xvil. Luther’s famous exposition of Article I of the 
Apostles’ Creed is colored by it. One realizes what 

°#H. g., I, 10; I entire; III, 11; IV, 33. Compare VII, 10 with James 
1:6; 4:14; or compare Heclesiasticus xvii, 14, with Rom. 13:1 ff.; or Matt. 
6:20 with Hecl. xxix, 14 or Eccl. xxxiii, 13; the potter’s various produc- 
tions, as he listeth, with Rom. 9:21: “Or hath not the potter a right over 


the clay, from the same lump to make one part a vessel unto honour, and 
another unto dishonour? ” 
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spiritual norms and strength could be drawn out of the 
Decalogue in Alexandria or Memphis or Ephesus no 
less than in the Holy City. 

The threads which thus connected Jerusalem with 
the Diaspora were indeed long and ever lengthening, 
but also were they strong and ever strengthening. Most 
impressive too is the deep conviction, which recurs also 
in Philo and Josephus, that, while nations and dynasties 
may come and may go, Israel shall be enduring. 

In Ben Sira too we gain a closer vision of the expert 
in the Holy Scriptures as a man of professional training 
who must limit his life and pursuits to these. Have we 
not here the requirements for a leader in a proseuchat, 
later called rabbi or didaskolos? 'Then too the multipli- 
cation of scrolls; we see the grammateis of the New 
Testament. 

There is, however, a further matter to which I must 
advert. Ecclesiasticus xxiv: God created the world 
through His Word or Wisdom, therein and elsewhere 
revealed to men. The Philo derivation of St. John’s 
Gospel, chapter 1, with many of the higher and highest 
critics is a veritable doctrine, an assumption beyond 
dispute. Perhaps we may venture to bring forward 
Ecclesiasticus xxiv, “Wisdom,” the revelation and mani- 
festation of the Highest, the Word of God, in a word, 
active in creation and antecedent to it: 

I came out of the mouth of the Most High, and like mist 


I concealed the earth [v. 3]. 

I alone compassed the sphere of heaven and walked on the 
bottom of the deep [v. 5. Cf. Gen. 1:2]. 

He created me from the beginning [before there was time] 
before the world, and I shall never fail*® [more closely, “for. 
all eternity”] [v. 9]. 


20 TIpd rod aldvos exriséy pe, kal %ws aidvos ob ph éxrlrw. Cf. Herzog’s 
Realencyclopaedie, first edition, s. v. Philo, by J. G. Mueller. 
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John 1:1: “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God and God was the Word.” Add 1 
John 1:1: “That which was from the beginning, that 
which we have heard,” etc., and 1 John 1: 2, “the eternal 
[life] which was with the Father and was manifested [re- 
vealed] unto us.” All this again corroborated in the 
Revelation of John the Seer, 19: 13: “And he is arrayed 
in a garment sprinkled with blood, and his name is called: 
The Word of God.” Add Sapientia ix, 1: ‘O roujoas ra 
mavrTa ev Noy woU (instrumental év). 

Vastly more important for the present study is the 
so-called “Wisdom” (the addition, “of Solomon,” we 
will drop ab limine), in my humble estimate by far the 
greatest of all the Apocrypha. Here then we have not 
any version from older Hebrew or Aramaic, but a Greek 
treatise, written by one whose mastery of Greek was not 
much inferior to that of Philo himself. Much of it is a 
protracted prayer to God, the fountain head of true and 
imperishable wisdom. Classical scholars have been re- 
minded of the hymn of the Stoic scholarchos Klean- 
thes. As it impresses the present writer, it is an incom- 
parable confession by the soul of man, a soul free from 
the world, unspotted from that world amid which the 
author lived, sharply confronting the paganism ever 
surging about him, probably in Alexandria. We think 
of Augustine: Inquietum est cor nostrum donec requi- 


“A doctrine of the ‘Word’ [Logos, Memra] and a system of mystical 
interpretation grew up within the rabbinic schools which bear a closer 
analogy to the language of St. John and to the allegories of St. Paul than 
[do] the speculations of Philo” (Brook Foss Westcott, s. v. Alewandria; 
W. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. American edition, vol. 1, p. 64)! 
Further, “but he (Philo) nowhere realizes the notion of one who is at 
once Revealer and the Revelation,—which is the essence of St. John’s teach- 
ing. Not only is it impossible to conceive that Philo could have written 
as St. John writes, but even to suppose that he could have admitted the 
possibility of the Incarnation of the Logos, or of the personal union of the 
Logos and the Messiah” (Westcott). Of. also Prov. 8:22 ff.: “The Lord 
possessed me in the beginning of his way; before his works of old: I was 
set up from everlasting from the beginning or ever the earth was.” 
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escat in Te, which might be placed as the superscription 
of the chapters vii-ix. I have taken an old Grecian’s 
liberty in presenting to my readers some of these golden 
dicta in my own versions: vii, 21 sqq.: 


For she, the craftswoman of all things, taught me. For 
in her is the spirit of perception, a spirit holy, only-gotten, 
delicate, mobile, loving the good, unshakable, all-judging, per- 
meating all spirits that have perception, purity, and greatest 
fineness. For more mobile than all motion is Wisdom, and 
passes and moves through the universe on account of her 
purity. For a breath is she of the power of God and an un- 
sullied effluence of the glory of the Almighty. Therefore noth- 
ing stained can intrude upon her. For she is the refulgence!” 
of Eternal Light and an unspotted reflection [mirror] of God’s 
efficiency and an image of His goodness. And enduring alone 
her power is unlimited, and while abiding in herself she renews 
everything [in the incessant renewal of organic life] and by 
races [perhaps by the occurrences of specific birth] she passes 
over into holy souls, and trains up friends of God, and prophets. 
[VII, 21, sqq.] 

One is indeed tempted to call the author of Wisdom 
a precursor of Philo. At the same time the framework 
of the whole is Exodus, where the service and the tower- 
ing personality of Moses is emphasized. 

We note one thing. The author of Wisdom avoids 
names consistently. ven when, as in chapter x, he 
harks back to Adam, to Cain, to Sodom and Lot’s wife, 
nay, to the patriarch Jacob himself, to Joseph and his 
enslavement to the Midianites, he names none of them: 

She [the Wisdom of God] descended with him into the 
empty cistern and forsook him not in prison [in Egypt] until 
she brought to him the scepters of royal power and authority 


over those who had oppressed him, and he showed them liars 
who had accused him falsely and gave him undying renown. 


2Apaugasma. Of. Heb. 1:2-3, “hath at the end of these days 
spoken unto us in [his] Son, whom he appointed heir of all things, through 
whom he also made the worlds [John 1:1 ff.]; who, being the effulgence of 
his glory and the very image of his substance.” Cf. also James 1 :17 with 
Wisdom vii, 29-30. 
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Idolatry in Ptolemaean Egypt was, of course, two- 
fold, the older Nile religion or Egyptian proper,’ and 
the brighter Hellenic figures brought in by the Mace- 
donian conquest. The very manufacture of idols was a 
large and, commercially speaking, an important trade.” 
In Wisdom xv it is referred to with keen satire not 
without flashes of humor, and described with a concrete 
distinctness always doubly welcome to the historian. Of 
course the earnest Israelite, the author, is more than 
aloof from this “mischievous invention of men” (v. 4), 
but the pagans yearn for them, they make them and 
they ‘“‘venerate” them. The potter figures largely—his 
manufacture is cheapest and has the widest sale. In 
the sweat of his brow he kneads soft clay, some for 
common household utensils. The same craftsman, 
however, from the same clay fashions a “god’’—he does 
it, the potter, who, a short time before was taken from 
the earth, and after a little while returns to it.2° Now 
his concern is chiefly with trade competition; he “‘sets 
himself against” (competes with) goldsmiths and silver- 
smiths; his wily aim, however, is to compete with the 
less costly wares of the coppersmiths, he strives, in fact, 
to produce idola which look like copper work, he actually 
aims at palming off such counterfeits of his own. (V. 9.) 

In chapter xiii our author deals with the making of 
a wooden cult-figure, which the Greeks generally called 
xvoana from the final polishing of the surface. The 
woodman fells a tree, removes the bark; some of the 
wood goes for wooden utensils, some for fuel to cook his 
meal. ‘Then he takes a piece full of knots, useless other- 


_, As we may study it in the second book of Herodotus and in Strabo 
xvii 


“1 Compare Demetrius the Silversmith at Ephesus, Acts 19:23 ff. 
* Clearly Gen. 3:19 is before our author: “ For dust thou art and unto 
dust thou shalt return.” Cf. also Longfellow’s Psalm of Life. 
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wise, and in some leisure hour of his work day he carves 
it or whittles it into the likeness of a human being or to 
resemble some cheap beast.’* He then paints this over 
with ochre so that the paint will cover all the imperfec- 
tions of the wood. All this for his own domestic relig- 
ion. He then fastens it carefully to the wall (inside of 
his dwelling, I take it) with nails or bolts, that it may 
not fall down, for the poor thing cannot help itself, “for 
it is an image merely and has need of aid” (v.16). And 
to this thing, comparable to a Roman “lar familiaris,” 
the carpenter-householder prays—for what? About 
property, wife, children, addressing his own whittled 
wood directly, or “about a journey or income or his own 
craftsmanship and good luck for his manual skill.” 

No Isis, Osiris, Serapis, Horos, Thoth or Anubis is 
named in this treatise. Nor Zeus, Athena, Hera, 
Apollo, Artemis, Hephaistos, Herakles-Melkart, or 
Aphrodite-Astarte, the “dea Syria.’ While they, 
wisely, were left unnamed, every Jewish reader or wor- 
shiper in Alexandria understood perfectly. Even Mo- 
loch is not named, although referred to, when the author 
justifies the extirpation of the Canaanites: 

For it was thy will to destroy by the hands of our fathers 
both those old inhabitants of Thy Holy Land whom Thou 
hatedst for doing most odious works of witchcrafts and wicked 
sacrifices [ really, “unholy secret rites” ] and also those merciless 
murderers of children and devourers of men’s flesh and the 
feasts of blood with their priests out of the midst of their 


idolatrous crew and the parents who slew with their own hands 
the helpless souls of their own children [xii, 3 sqq., A. V.]. 


Moloch certainly is meant. 
We now come to man worship, perhaps to the Ptole- 
maean king-cult. The author, in fact, suggests or 


© Clearly he is a native Egyptian (v. 14). 
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offers a genetic explanation of such things, always speak- 
ing very abstractly indeed, the safer mode. A father, 


tortured with grief for the untimely end of a son swiftly 
taken from him, made an image of him who then was a dead 
person and now honored him as a deity, and committed to 
his subjects esoteric rites and initiations. Then, in the course 
of time, the impious custom having gained strength, was ob- 
served like a law and sculptured objects were worshiped by the 
commands of tyrants. And those whom men could not honor 
by direct vision because they lived at a distance, having fash- 
ioned the portrait far away, they made a visible likeness of the 
king who was being honored, in order that they might honor 
the remote one as though present, through their zealous loyalty. 
And to intensify their worship, the ambition of the artist urged 
on even those who were unacquainted [%. ¢., with the original 
dynast or prince]. For he [the artist] wishing perhaps to 
gratify the ruler, by his artistic skill, forced the resemblance 
to greater comeliness. [He idealized the king represented. | 
And the mass of the common people being drawn on by the 
winsomeness of the workmanship, reckoned him, who a short 
time before had been honored [merely] as a human being, an 
object of worship. And this proved to be a treacherous de- 
ception of human life, because, being enslaved by hard fate or 
autocratic rule, men bestowed the incommunicable term [76 ax- 
owevytov dvoua] on pieces of stone [marble?] or wood.  [xiv, 


15.] 

This, I think, means that they called these dynastic 
cult-figures “gods.” We have here the spiritual protest 
of Israel against the deification of rulers, whether at 
Alexandria or Antioch. Yes, indeed, this king-cult, as 
later on the emperor worship of the rulers on the Tiber, 
made for “peace” (v. 22) being, for the subjects, a test 
of their “loyalty.” I will cite no modern instances, 
which would be easy enough. 

But what of the morals and conduct of life of those 
living under this idolatrous system? Exposure of in- 
fants,’’ secret orgies masked as rites of religious broth- 


* As in Athens too. Cf. the plot of Menander’s Hautontimorumenos, 
as translated by Terence. The father gives the orders; nothing further. 
See Testimonium Animae, p. 260. 
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erhoods,** no purity in life or wedlock, bastardy through 
faithless wives, secret assassination, blood, and murder— 
all these everywhere, theft, deceit, wastefulness, breach 
of faith, disorder, perjury, oblivion of gratitude, stained 
souls, supposititious offspring, disruption of wedlock, 
adultery and debauchery. “And perjury is a matter of 
course, for men expect no retribution from the inani- 
mate cult-figures by which they take an oath” (v. 29). 
And, on the other hand, the sincere and Godfearing 
Jews, hellenized though they now were in speech and 
many forms of culture, living where they did, realized 
more than ever the divine authority of their Decalogue, 
which Philo, e. g., not at all unaptly called the “Ora- 
cles” of God.’® From the Jewish sage of Alexandria, 
Philo, we beg to quote just at this point: 


Both [tables of the Law] are noble and useful for life, 
opening up avenues and highways ending in a single gaol, to 
the end that that soul should not stumble which always seeks © 
the passage toward the best. The first table-of-five command- 
ments was of this kind, about monotheism by which the uni- 
verse is ruled, about idols of wood and other cult-figures, and 
generally about figures-of-established-worship made by hand, 
about not taking the name of God in vain, about keeping the 
seventh day holy with religious fitness, about honoring one’s 
parents, both each one specifically and both jointly; so that 
of one table the beginning is God both Father and Maker of 
the universe, and, at the end, the parents . . . . And the other 
table, all the commandments of prohibition, adultery, murder, 
theft, false witness, appetites. 


The very last words of Wisdom are in a way the 


Leitmotiv of the whole: 
In every way, O Lord, didst Thou make great and glorious 


Thy people, and didst not neglect it in any time and place. 
We must not pass on without calling attention, as 


* Of, at Rome, in 186 B. c., the Senatus-Consultum, De Bacanalibus, 
Livy 39, 18. : 
19 Philo: De Decem Oraculis, ¢. 12. 
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others have done since Luther’s time, to some notable 
resemblances or parallels in addition to those already 
noted. We have the four canonic virtues of Greek 
ethics in Sapentia viii, 7. Much more weighty is the 
beginning of chapter xiii: The visible goodness and 
power of the Invisible one who alone truly is, while 
men who live and move amid His good and fair works 
(vs. 6-8) have, in the end, no excuse nor deserve any 
forgiveness; cf. with this St. Paul, Romans 1:18 ff., 
while Sapientia v. 8 has the same inference. As for 
lexical matters, I have already suggested that the con- 
summate command of Greek expression on the part of 
the author fairly approaches that of Philo; many words 
or turns betoken intimate familiarity with the LX X, 
such as: 

EvOurns, érdlw, tpiBos, dvarodurpes, pepis, wAavacbar, meipdlew, TO 
€Ovy, aydan, modevew (chastise), sAokdépropa, éLovdevelv, émirKomi) 
yoxav (visitation, judgment), dberéw, xepootv, S°Yyuocros (pas- 
sim), vouov pudarrew (or rypeiv), kpdrnows, évurilerOa, rpwrdrdacros 
(of Adam — vii, 1), ed@%s év évrodais (ix, 9), exdixynois, mavToov- 
vapos (mavtoKpdtwp), pupidrys, yevertoupyds (creator), «ddpdvea, pax- 
poOvpos, BddAvypa, cid€xOeu (xvi, 3), ra Ady gov (Xvi, 11, as in 
Philo, above), iréppaxos, dadropos, dvuroxpuros, 


Let us now return to our main task, viz., to trace the 
older Diaspora, both before and at the beginning of the 
Christian Era. Is it possible to compute the Jewish 
community in a given place by a recorded figure of that 
community’s or province’s temple tax? Many wealthy 
Jews certainly gave much more than the didrachma, 
which we better conceive as the legal minimum. Now 
this particular revenue according to Josephus” was not 
only a sine qua non (pecunia) for the maintenance and 


* Antiqg. xiv, 7, 2. Not only the Jews proper contributed regular] 
but also the proselytes, generally designated as those revering. a 


a 
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continuity of worship in the Holy City, but it was really 
the sole revenue of the Jerusalem government. 

Karly in his great challenge of Rome, in 88 B. c., 
Mithradates overran Bithynia and Pontus and easily 
swept through the Roman province of “Asia,” aided 
everywhere by the desperate vendetta of the over-taxed 
and exploited subjects of Rome. In that emergency, 
the Jews of that province placed their temple fund, for 
safety from confiscation by the Pontic autocrat, on the 
Isle of Cos. It was a large fund, 800 talents, probably - 
gold exchange. All of which was some 150 years before 
the death of Paul of Tarsus or the episcopate in the 
province named of the disciple whom Jesus loved. 

We pass on now to the Judenhetze, or pogrom, 
especially in Alexandria, during the brief but, even so, 
too long principate of Gaius Caligula, great nephew 
and successor to Tiberius (87-41 A. D.). The famous 
Embassy to Gaius, a supremely important and much 
used monograph by a man then probably the most 
eminent Jew in all the Diaspora of the Roman Empire, 
Philo of Alexandria, is preserved. It is distinctly the 
work, not only of a contemporary, an eyewitness,”* but 
of an important actor and representative of his race 
and faith, worthy in every way of the trust placed in 
him by the Jews of the great emporium, to present their 
sufferings to the irresponsible monster then sitting on 
the throne of Augustus and Tiberius. 

The Prefect of Egypt, Flaccus, had undertaken to 
place in all the houses of prayer of the Alexandrine 
Jews, statues of Caligula for worship. The pagans in 
the great city of course had no scruple, whether political 

21. An autoptes as Polybius would have called him. The documentary 
authority of Philo’s Legatio ad Gaium, as a source for our knowledge of the 


principate of Caligula, is obviously very much greater than that of Sue 
tonius or Cassius Dio. 
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or spiritual, to heed the order themselves, and they were 
determined that the Jews this time should not stand 
aloof from this test of “loyalty.” Caligula on the Tiber 
had first essayed the impersonation of established “gods,” 
such as Mercury, Apollo or Mars. When worshiped 
as the god of light and culture, he wore, duly, the crown 
with the golden rays. ‘‘Sodalities” of Caligula worship- 
ers were promptly organized, and some of the foremost 
members of the proud aristocracy of the Aeterna Urbs 
were compelled to impoverish themselves in the leading 
“honors” of the new cult. The new Delphian god could 
indeed foretell what fate was in store for recalcitrant 
or insincere worshipers, up to executions or confisca- 
tions. With an unbalanced character or temperament 
of the hair-trigger order, such as that emperor had, 
dissent, monition or doubt, let alone opposition, was 
almost certain to bring on death or poverty for such rash 
mortals. He really meant to wield the thunderbolts of 
Zeus-Jupiter. He actually had issued orders that the 
colossal Zeus statue, the sitting father of gods and men, 
of gold and ivory, at Olympia, the masterwork of 
Phidias of Athens, was to be shipped to Rome, his own 
head to be superimposed instead of the god’s. He called 
himself “Optimus Maximus” Caesar, while all the world 
knew that he maintained incestuous relations with his 
own sisters.” 

This new worship then, reproduced in Alexandria, 
brought upon the Jews unspeakable miseries. A 
“truceless war” Philo calls it (c. 17). “We were rated 
not only as slaves, but as the vilest of slaves,’ he wrote, 
“our sovereign having become our owner.” The mongrel 
mob of the great city was organized and infuriated, 
from above, for exemplary execution upon the hated 


* Suetonius: Caligula, c. 22. 
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Hebrews. Houses were looted as when mad soldiery 
sack a captured city. Plunder was massed on_ the 
market and divided, while the mob jeered the beggared 
owners. Myriads of Jews were huddled into quarters 
where the fetid air made breathing impossible, some 
driven to seek a refuge in their own necropolis or by the 
water side. Statues of Caligula were placed in the 
synagogues. An old bronze four-horse chariot with 
the Emperor placed on it was installed in the largest 
house of prayer. ‘The mob indeed was largely made up 
of the natives who were accustomed to worship dogs, 
wolves, lions, crocodiles, serpents, ibises, all over the face 
of Egypt (c. 20). Neither Augustus nor Tiberius, in 
the sixty-seven years of their successive domination of 
Egypt, had violated the sanctity of Jewish worship. 
In Rome itself, Philo states, the Jews there, largely 
freedmen, had had allotted to them special quarters in 
the Trans-tiberine region, their synagogues and Sab- 
baths being unmolested, the libertt among them enjoy- 
ing in addition the civitas Romana, sending regularly 
their annual temple-tax to Jerusalem, and hearing 
every Sabbath the teaching of the Law unhindered (c. 
25). As for Jerusalem, Augustus had provided a per- 
manent allowance that daily sacrifice be offered up for 
him in the temple. The Jewish Roman citizens on the 
Tiber had received their periodical dole of free grain, 
and when the day was a Sabbath, they were privileged 
to receive their quota on the following day. 

We cannot delineate in any detail the evil influence 
of Helicon, favorite of Caligula, a native of Alexandria, 
whose good will the Jews had in vain sought to secure 
(c. 28). Nor have we space to present the curious and 
incalculable experiences of Philo’s delegation, opposed 
by the Greek professor Apion and fellow envoys, before 


6 
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the crazy monarch, either at Rome or at Puteoli on the 
gulf of Naples; nor how Petronius, Governor of Syria, 
received orders to invade Judaea with his legions and 
place a colossus of Caligula in the Holiest at Jerusalem, 
nor how that governor, with great risk, procrastinated, 
and how all came to a peaceful termination through the 
assassination of Caligula, on the Palatine, by an officer 
of the Praetorian Guard, Cassius Chaerea (January, 
41 A. p.). The matter is narrated, with almost weari- 
some detail, by Josephus in Antiquities xix. Cluvius 
Rufus, a man of consular rank himself, attended Ca- 
ligula on the occasion of the Palatine games, and later 
wrote histories, clearly the source both of Josephus and 
Suetonius. Caligula had actually planned to sail for 
Alexandria in the near future. Claudius, the middle- 
aged recluse, timid and in some aspects almost a bit 
imbecile, not ignoble in his own volition when it was 
untrammeled, an antiquarian in his own private pursuits, 
succeeded as princeps. It is to his lasting credit, that, 
after hearing more envoys, he determined to inhibit the 
atrocities of his nephew. 

I owe to the helpful courtesy of a former student of 
mine, Dr. Casper Kraemer, of the classical faculty of 
the Washington Square College of New York Univer- 
sity, the opportunity of translating for my present 
readers a part of a letter sent by Claudius to the people 
of Alexandria in the second year of his reign (42 A. p.), 
a letter preserved in a copy made on a Fayum papyrus. 
This is now owned by the British Museum at London 
which published it in 1924, with the editorial supervision ~ 
of Idris Bell, under the title, Jews and Christians in 
Egypt. I need not add that the original transcriber 
indulged not a little in phonetic spelling of his Greek. 
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The passage concerning our present theme is found on 
page 25 of the London publication. I translate: 


As for the uproar and rioting directed against the Jews, 
or rather, to tell the truth, which of the two [parties in Alex- 
andria] were responsible for the war, although out of opposi- 
tion our own delegates were eagerly ambitious, particularly 
Dionysios son of Theon, still I was unwilling to institute a 
close examination, while reserving for myself against those be- 
ginning afresh an anger that would know no regret; and I 
plainly declare that whosoever 7° shall not cease from this per- 
nicious and reckless fury against one another, I shall be com- 
pelled to demonstrate what is a princeps kindly-minded, when 
changed into just wrath. Wherefore still even now I solemnly 
adjure the people of Alexandria to bear themselves in a kindly 
and gentle manner toward the Jews who have resided in the 
same city since long ago, and not to commit outrages on their 
established usages of worship, but let them enjoy the same cus- 
toms which they also did enjoy under the divus Augustus, which 
I also, having heard both sides, have confirmed; and the Jews I 
plainly command not to meddle for more than they formerly 
held; nor, as though they resided in two [distinct] cities to 
send two delegations in the future, whereby formerly nothing 
whatever was accomplished, nor to make a struggle in contest- 
ing for directorship of the gymnasium or city aedilships [con- 
tent] to making gain of their own, and enjoying in an alien 
city an abundance of every advantage, and not ** to bring on 
or to admit from Syria or Egypt Jews arriving by water, which 
would compel us to entertain greater suspicions; otherwise I 
shall take steps against them as persons who stir up a kind of 
common plague of the civilized world. If then, abandoning 
these things, you shall both be willing to live with mutual gen- 
tleness and humanity, I, too, shall have supreme forethought 
for the city just as it has been existing for you from the family 
of my ancestors. 


Let us now at least glance at the much-cited Rejoin- 
der to Apion, by Josephus. That Greek professor 
indeed was long dead when Josephus wrote this impor- 
tant treatise which we might entitle, ‘Apologia pro 

Tt seems absolutely necessary to insert dors after én. Cf. with this 


papyrus the letter from Claudius given by Josephus: Antiqq. Seb epiitr+ 
This seems to limit Jewish immigration into Alexandria. 
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Judaeorum Dei Cultu et Moribus.’ Still this Apion, 
head of the anti-Philo delegation in 39-40 A. D., seems 
to have been a man of considerable reputation and shows 
some erudition” in an anti-Jewish polemic which he had 
published in his own day and which still was a kind of 
standard, as we may see. Apion, too, had been active in 
those troublous Caligula times in stirring or organizing 
the fury of the pagan mob, although personally he 
sneered at the Egyptian cults. In his work Apion had 
bitterly traduced the origins and history of Israel, also 
their first settlements in Alexandria. Josephus denied 
all the allegations of the Greek scholar. The Jews in 
Alexandria, Josephus claims, are properly called Alex- 
andrians, as those in Antioch are designated as Antioch- 
ians, where their municipal citizenship dates from 
Seleukos, the founder of the dynasty (312 B.c.). Are 
not Spaniards, Etruscans, Sabines, called “Romans’’? 
Two eminent scholars who had written bitterly against 
the Jews, Apion had cited heavily. One was Posidonius 
of Apamea, the far famed scholar, historian, man of 
affairs, leader in Stoic philosophy, who lived the greater 
part of his active life at Rhodes; the other was A pollo- 
nius Molo. Both bitterly censured the Jews for having 
a religion of their own, so different from all the other 
nations. Apion actually had written that the Jews in 
their national sanctuary worshiped the golden head of a 
wild donkey, as Antiochus Epiphanes discovered when 
he forced entrance into the sanctuary (167 B. c.). That 
was their idol. 

The absurdities which Tacitus has gathered about 
the origin and character of the Jews” are pitiable in 
their shallow silliness; e. g., Judaeus was originally 


* Of. s. v. Apion in Suidas. 
* Historiae v, 5. 
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Idaeus, for they lived originally along Mt. Ida in Crete; 
or that, when Isis ruled in Egypt, the Jews there, led 
by “Hierosolymus” and Judah, were gotten rid of into 
contiguous lands; others called them Ethiopians; still 
others, Assyrians. Others, again, connected Hieroso- 
lyma with the Solymi of Homer. During their wander- 
ings in the desert Moyses alone had not lost courage, 
and, led by some wild asses (onagri), had discovered 
springs of water. Later on, when he reached Jerusa- 
lem, grateful for this saving discovery, the image of a 
wild ass was permanently consecrated in the new sanc- 
tuary. whereas the ram was made a sacrificial animal in 
despite of Zeus Ammon (always represented with ram’s 
horns. E. G. S.) ; likewise the steer, to demonstrate the 
Jews’ abomination for the Egyptian Apis. But enough 
of this silly antiquarianism. Clearly Tacitus never 
studied his fellow Roman, the grateful libertus of Ves- 
pasian and Titus, Flavius Josephus. | 

The latter in his important treatise gathered, as 
with a fine comb, every reference to his own nation 
discoverable in Greek letters; e. g., he quite correctly 
quotes Herodotus (ii, 36) who says that the Egyptian 
priests practiced circumcision and abstained from pork. 
Further, and very justly, Josephus passes in review 
the worship and morals connected with the service of 
Baal, Melkart, Astarte (i, 118). Then, too, the deities 
of Egypt, the Apis-calf, the he-goat, the crocodile, the 
the dog-faced baboon. No nation was ever more 
slavishly subject to their rulers than the Egyptians. 
The Persians (especially Cambyses himself. EH. G. S.) 
dealt severely with many of the worst forms of Egyptian 
superstition and freely butchered many Egyptian 
“gods.” Admirable too is the survey by Josephus cf 
the Olympians (i, 240 sqq.), a sketch simpler than the 
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brilliant satire of the later Lucian, but not less fair and 
pertinent—a mass of local myth nationally fused, and 
humiliating, not only to the moral sense of those who 
made them, but also to the most elementary sense of 
decorum or logic or purity of imagination. So too the 
correlated works of sculptors or painters; ruthless was 
the fate of Greeks who doubted or denied or sought 
nobler conceptions, men such as Socrates or Anaxago- 
ras, Diagoras of Melos or Protagoras of Abdera. Even 
more severe is Josephus when examining practical 
morals, where unnatural vice was not merely tolerated 
but countenanced, as in Thebes or Elis (ii, 273). 

Compared with all this, he urges that the ethical 
standards of the Mosaic Law are incomparably higher, 
consistent, and enduring and destined to endure. It 
is true, Moses was in a way unworldly (ii, 165) ; he did 
indeed make out his civil system a theocracy, a system 
of administration where there was to be but one sover- 
eign, God Himself and God alone. The national code 
of Israel is presented most ably, but also truly and 
fairly. ‘Tacitus used his Germania to indict the morals 
of Roman society; how would the aristocracy of the 
Eternal City have fared if judged by the standards of 
the Decalogue? 

It seems pertinent at this point to challenge the 
absurd thesis of the Positivists, Comte, Spencer, and 
their followers, who make of Christianity the evolu- 
tionary result of the “interpenetration of Greek and 
Roman civilization”! Rather was it, as a noted modern 


thinker, Paulsen, has well said, no evolution at all, but - 


the greatest revolution known to human annals. “Un- 
spotted of the world” (James 1:27). I cannot resist 
the temptation at this point to transcribe from a small 
volume by Dr. Charles Gore, retired bishop of Oxford: 
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But into this world there had come a voice which had never 
been heard among men—the voice of the Hebrew prophets; and 
they had taught Israel and those who had caught their mes- 
sage, that God was one only, almighty, the righteous creator 
of all that is in heaven or earth, and the just Judge of all 
rational spirits; and this new faith in God had put new power 
into men to believe thus in the one Eternal Creator and Judge, 
had given men a new life; and had made the Jews, although 
they were a small race, a power which all the world acknowl- 
edged and dreaded. (‘The Deity of Christ, 1922, p. 4.) 


Jehovah, Josephus justly urges, is not a national 
God at all, but the absolute, universal, and only One. 
The first commandment properly leads off. 


God holds the universe, He perfect and blessed, Himself 
sufficient unto Himself; beginning, middle, and end is He of all, 
palpable through His works and bounties and more manifest— 
as to form and extent unpronounceable for us; [Why?] for 
every form of matter is unworthy to serve as an image of Him, 
even if it be costly, and every craft is craftless to design an 
imitation. Human kind never has seen nor can conceive any- 
thing resembling Him, nor is it religiously-permissible to liken 
Him [to anything]. We do behold His works: Light, heaven 
and earth, sun and moon, the waters, the reproduction of or- 
ganic life, the regular return of harvests. (11, 190.) 


At once we are reminded of Paul of Tarsus preach- 
ing on the Areopagus, in a city supremely classical in 
culture, but also fairly “covered with idols” (Acts 
17: 16): “The God that made the world and all things 
therein, he, being Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands, neither is he served by 
men’s hands, as though he needed anything, seeing he 
himself giveth to all life and breath and all things.” 

The exposition of Exodus as presented by Strabo 
(760 sqq.) is fair and lucid, for a Greek; but we have 
many reasons to infer that he gained it from Alexan- 
drian Jews during his long literary sojourn in that city. 


Note. The treatise, condensed by the noted Jewish scholar, 
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Theodore Reinach of Paris, in the Jewish Encyclopaedia (s. v. 
Diaspora), is full of important matter. I cull only a few of 
his points: “The LXX was the bond of union of the Jews of 
the Diaspora. . . . There had been massacres of Jews, in 
Caligula’s reign, also in Cyprus, Mesopotamia, Cyrene.” Cf. 
Dio Cassius, 68, 32. Claudius also in his settlement decree 
warned the Jews from “reviling the religious cults of the other 
nations.” (Josephus: Antigg. xix, 5, 3.) The Jews had five 
cemeteries of their own in Rome. The brief words in Sue- 
tonius Claudius, 25, are still a puzzle: Judaeus impulsore 
Chresto adsidue tumultuantes Roma expulit. I suggest an ex- 
planation, taking my own clue from the papyrus partly cited 
above. He did not banish the Jews who were settled residents 
or held the civitas Romana, but only those who came and went 
for trade or a temporary sojourn, like Aquila, a native of 
Pontus. In Acts 18:2 I would read zdvras [sic] rots Iovdaiovs 
dé rhs Pons, with that very important limitation—those 
who had no civic title of residence. Eight thousand Jews 
in Rome escorted the delegation from Jerusalem which de- 
manded the deposition of Archelaus. Inscriptions indicate 
Jewish congregations, ¢. g., at Paleas, on Euboea, Aegina, 
Delos, Gortyn (Crete); in Sicily at Syracuse, Messina, Agri- 
gentum, Panormus; in Italy at Venusia, Tarentum, Fundi, 
Capua. The Roman congregations were designated thus, ac- 
cording to Reinach: Augustians, Agrippians, Volumnians 
(from special patrons), Campensians (Campus Martius?), 
Suburians (from the Subura-quarter. Cf. the Bowery in New 
York City), “Hebrews” (these perhaps a congregation that still 
used the ancestral tongue, and not the LXX), “Elaias” (?), 
“Carcaresians” (?). Funeral inscriptions, in Southern Italy, 
of Jews show that Greek prevailed for a long time as their re- 
ligious language. Thus in Venusia, in Italy, C. I. L. ix, 6203: 
“The burial place of Joseph Archisynagogos, son of Joseph, 
Archisynagos.” Also the chief elder is designated as Gerusi- 
archon (No. 6213) in Campania, near Capua (No. 3905): 
Alfius Judarcom Arcosynagogus. 


New York. 


THE MEANING OF JOHN 1:13 


By Prorrssor A. T. Ropertson, Litt. D., Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Kentucky 

A Goon deal of interest has been aroused as to the true 
text and the meaning of John 1: 13, “which were born, 
not of blood, nor of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God.” All the Greek manuscripts read oi, .éyew/Onoar. 
This reading makes the clause a further description of 
those who have become sons of God and explains how 
they are spiritually born, by the new birth or regenera- 
tion (verse 12). That is an intelligible idea and prob- 
ably no modern scholars would question the reading but 
for one or two things. 

One item is that the early fathers who quote John 
1: 13 give it in the singular as és éyej, or qui natus est, 
and make it refer to the birth of Jesus. This is true of 
Irenaeus and Tertullian, and apparently Justin Martyr 
and Augustine had the singular, not the plural. Ive- 
naeus applies the passage directly to Christ: “Not by 
the will of the flesh, nor by the will of man, but by the 
will of God, was the Word made flesh” (Adv. Haer. 
iii, 16). He thus connects verse 13 with 14, not with 
12. Tertullian accuses the Valentinians of changing 
the singular relative pronoun és to the plural & and the 
singular verb éyew(y to the plural éyavjOyoav (De Carne 
Christi xx). In chapter xxiv he uses the singular 
against the Ebionites who denied the Virgin Birth. It 
must be said that the earliest quotations of this verse 
give the singular, and this date is a hundred and fifty 
years earlier than Codew Vaticanus and Codex Sinaiti- 


cus, the two oldest Greek uncials. 
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or 
aI 
So 


The singular appears in two early versions also. The 
Old Latin Codew Veronensis (b) likewise has qui natus 
est. The Curetonian Syriac has the plural “who” but 
the singular “was born.” Burkitt thinks that the singu- 
lar verb here is a mistake or slip, but Mrs. Lewis argues 
that it is quite possible that the Sinaitic Syriac had both 
singular pronoun and singular verb as Augustine quoted, 
qui natus est (Light on the Four Gospels from the Sinai 
Palimpsest, p. 183 f.): “No one can now confidently 
affirm that the Fourth Gospel contains no allusion to 
the Virgin-birth.” That opinion of the great Syriac 
scholar and discoverer of the Sinaitic Syriac manuscript 
of the Gospels is at least enough to make one pause 
before he brushes aside the evidence for the singular in 
John 1:18. It should be added that the Sinaitic Syriac 
is defective in John 1: 1-24. 

If the Old Syriac and one of the Old Latin docu- 
ments and the early fathers support the singular, we at 
least have a very early Western reading. Hort con- 
sidered it important enough to give a special note in 
which he calls it “Western.” But we have learned that 
a reading is not necessarily wrong because it is Western. 
Some of the early Western readings are correct. 

It is at least remarkable that such liberals as Har- 
nack and Loisy should argue for the singular in John 
1:18, and the undoubted reference to the virgin birth 
of Jesus which, of course, they do not themselves be- 
lieve. But they hold that the author of the Fourth Gos- 
pel did, unless the verse with the singular was added and 
then changed to the plural. Frederick Blass argued 
for the singular in John 1:18, as does Zahn quite at 
length in his Introduction to the New Testament (vol. 
Ill, pp. 266, 288, 310). A. K. Brooke, in Peake’s Com- 
mentary on the Bible, also argues for the singular: 
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“The singular leads up well to 14, and the connection 
with what precedes is good; the sonship of Christians 
rests on His sonship. In particular the very emphatic 
threefold negative statement of 13 seems to be directed 
against some who affirmed the contrary, and such a 
denial was far more likely to be of Christ’s super- 
natural conception than of the divine begetting of Chris- 
tians in the spiritual sense.” 

At any rate we are confronted with an early con- 
troversy over the meaning of John 1:13. Some of the 
early writers accused the Gnostics and Ebionites of 
tampering with the text and changing the reference 
from Christ to Christians. Today it is replied that it 
was the other way, that those who believed in the virgin 
birth of Jesus changed the plural to the singular in 
order to get a proof text. So there we are. The Greek 
manuscripts give only the plural, and it will take a 
good deal of clear proof to get around that fact. Hort 
argues, however, that there are some sixty-five cases in 
the New Testament where all the Greek manuscripts 
are wrong and where we have a primitive error. So we 
are confronted with the possibility of that being the 
case in John 1: 13. 

Once the singular appears in John 1:13 one must 
admit that it suits the context admirably and leads right 
up to the statement of the Incarnation in verse 14. 
There is something, then, to be said for the use of the 
plural aipérev (bloods) instead of the singular, for 
according to the Virgin Birth idea Jesus had no human 
father and there was no union of male and female blood. 
There is no denying the pertinency of this reading, once 
it is admitted. But it is too precarious to rest much 
upon as an argument for the virgin birth of Jesus. 

It is a much stronger case to see the fact of the In- 
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carnation in verse 14 in connection with the pre-incar- 
nate existence of Christ as the Logos with God in John 
1:1. All through the New Testament the Incarnation 
of Christ is stated and assumed. It is not alone in 
John’s Gospel. It is in Paul’s Epistles beyond contro- 
versy, as in 2 Corinthians 8:9: “For ye know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet 
for your sakes he became poor, that ye through his pov- 
erty might become rich.” Then there is the great 
Christological passage in Philippians 2: 5-11 which sets 
forth the humiliation and exaltation of Christ in lan- 
guage that not only states the pre-existence of Christ 
before His birth on earth, but His actual Deity. Then 
it is not a case of a man who is deified. It is not apotheo- 
sis, but theophany, that we have in Christ. And then 
Christ is the author of creation and the sustainer of the 
universe in Colossians 1: 15-17. This activity He car- 
ried on before the Incarnation. 

So then, both in John and in Paul, the main prob- 
lem is the incarnation of Christ the Son of God. The 
Virgin Birth is a detail of the Incarnation. The real 
battle is over the Incarnation. Paul and John do not 
mean that God entered by spiritual impression into the 
heart and life of Jesus so that He became a God-filled 
man and was lifted into fellowship and communion with 
God. The rather they both give us the picture of One 
who was already in existence before the Incarnation as 
the Son of God who voluntarily came to earth to do 
His redemptive work for men. It is plain, without any 
reference to the Virgin Birth, that Paul and John set 
before us the conception of One who is more than a man, 
who lived as God’s Son before He became the Son of 
Man, who remained God’s Son while the Son of Man, 
and who today is both Son of God and Son of Man. He 
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took back to Heaven His humanity as He brought to 
earth His Deity. He was both God and man on earth 
as He is now in Heaven Jesus Christ, Son of God and 
Son of man. 

Now this picture of Jesus by Paul and John is pre- 
cisely the one that we have in our oldest known docu- 
ment about Christ, the Logia or Q, as I have shown in 
The Christ of the Logia. That same picture of a super- 
natural character is seen in Mark’s Gospel, in Matthew, 
and in Luke. The New Testament will be left a torso 
if the statements about the Deity and the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ are all taken out. 

There is no getting rid of the Incarnation without 
also getting rid of Christianity. Now incarnation is 
absolutely supernatural. There is no possible way to 
explain it by any sort of ratiocination. If one is willing 
to admit and to believe in the fact of the Incarnation, he 
has no logical ground to stand on in any objection to 
the fact of the Virgin Birth. There is absolutely noth- 
ing anywhere in the New Testament that contradicts 
the Virgin Birth. It is easy to see why the subject was 
not a matter of public discussion. ‘The absence of any 
reference to it in Mark’s Gospel means absolutely noth- 
ing, for Mark does not even mention the birth of Jesus 
at all. Surely Mark was not denying His birth. The 
presence of two clear witnesses for the virgin birth of 
Jesus is really remarkable when all things are consid- 
ered. In the nature of the case the fact would be known 
only to a few, but these few would take some pains for 
making it known ultimately. The account in Matthew 
is from the standpoint of Joseph, while that in Luke 
is from the standpoint of Mary. They do not contra- 
dict each other. Their very independence strengthens 
the force of the evidence. I have always felt that the 
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scientific knowledge of Luke and his care as an investi- 
gator and writer add great weight to his witness to the 
fact of the virgin birth of Jesus. (See my Luke the 
Historian in the Light of Research.) He took hold of 
the story from Mary and credited it. That is a signifi- 
cant fact. 

Now, one may deny the Incarnation and also dismiss 
the Virgin Birth with a wave of the hand and retain a 
sort of intellectual consistency. But, if one accepts the 
fact of the Incarnation with all of its inevitable implica- 
tions, I do not see how he can deny the Virgin Birth on 
the ground of its being a supernatural birth. The In- 
carnation is supernatural and wholly incomprehensible 
to us on natural lines. If one does not believe in the 
_ Incarnation, it is probably useless to talk with him about 
the Virgin Birth. But it will be profitable for one who 
accepts the incarnation of Christ as a fact, to visualize 
to himself any process by which the Son of God who 
already existed in Heaven came to earth. He will, I 
believe, have very great difficulty in formulating any the- 
ory that is more credible than the Virgin Birth narratives 
of Matthew and Luke. This line of argument alone does 
not, of course, prove that the Virgin Birth is a fact. It 
simply serves as an answer to one who is incredulous, 
though holding to the Incarnation. One can, of course, 
leave the whole matter of the Incarnation up in the 
clouds and not try to offer himself an intellectual sub- 
stitute for the Virgin Birth. But I agree with the ar- 
gument of Dr. Briggs, that on philosophical grounds 
the Virgin Birth is the only intelligible conception of a 
real Incarnation that has ever been offered. God can 
and does enter the heart of an individual man, but that 
is not Incarnation or anything like it. 

But let us come back to John 1:13. With the light 
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before us we cannot insist that the singular is clearly, or 
even probably, the correct text. It is possibly correct. 
That is all that one can say. But, even so, it is still quite 
_ possible that John has the virgin birth of Jesus in mind 
and makes a veiled reference to it. The use of the 
plural gives a spiritual turn to the language about the 
physical birth. The three denials with the plural use the 
language of the physical birth and give that language a 
metaphorical turn. Very well. After speaking in verse 
13 about the spiritual birth of believers as being ex 6cos 
and not of man, the writer adds: “And the Logos be- 
came flesh and tabernacled among us.” Now in 1:1 
the Logos is said to exist in the beginning and to have 
fellowship with God and to be really God (God’s Son, 
he evidently means). 

Now then, the author pointedly asserts that the pre- 
existent Logos cipé éyévero, Note éyéero, not jv as in verse 
1. Something happened to one already existing. John 
comes right up to the point of giving us the Virgin 
Birth. Is his language inconsistent with it? Absolutely 
not. It is in perfect harmony with it. In fact, one will 
have difficulty in giving full force to the language of 
verse 14 without the idea of the Virgin Birth. If Jesus 
already existed with the Father as in 1:1, how could 
He become ( éyé«ro ) a man already begotten in the ordi- 
nary fashion, who was a complete personality? John’s 
language, “became flesh,” means clearly that somehow 
this Logos, who was God, was united with human 
nature. The Virgin Birth is supernatural, but it at 
least gives one an intelligent concept, the union in the 
birth of Jesus of the Spirit of God with Mary. It seems 
to me that this phrase “became flesh” is John’s way of 
referring to the Virgin Birth narratives in Matthew 
and in Luke. 
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It is one of the commonplaces of modern criticism 
that the Fourth Gospel was later than, and added to, 
the Synoptic Gospels. To be sure, Burney in his Ara- 
maic Origin of the Fourth Gospel has raised the ques- 
tion of the early date of the Fourth Gospel. But that 
view is not yet a working hypothesis. We have to as- 
sume that the writer of the Fourth Gospel was familiar 
with the Virgin Birth narratives in Matthew and Luke. 
Very well, then. Does he mean to endorse them or to 
correct them? He most certainly does not correct or 
deny them. I think that John endorses them in his 
own metaphysical way. His very language “became 
flesh” means incarnation. That is not the language 
employed about an ordinary birth. We do not speak 
of children becoming flesh. John’s language about the 
Logos points directly back to 1: 1. 

Nor is this all. In 1:18 the two oldest manuscripts, 
Codex Vaticanus and Codex Sinaiticus, give us the 
text of Westcott and Hort, povoyenjs beds, “only begotten 
God,” not “only begotten Son.” This is the true text, 
and this phrase combines verses 1 and 14. Then in 1:18 
we have the express combination of Deity and humanity 
in Jesus Christ. He is still God while man. ~He is not 
man become God, as so many modern theologians want 
us to believe. He is God become man. This is the heart 
of Christianity, the incarnation of God’s Son. 

But it is worth while to look at the rest of the Fourth 
Gospel to see if we can detect any allusion to the Virgin 
Birth or to the slander that the Jews started about the 
birth of Jesus, that He was a bastard, the son of a man 


named Pantherus. In 1:45 Philip describes Jesus to ~ 


Nathanael as the son of Joseph of Nazareth. Certainly 
Philip would know nothing of the virgin birth of 
Jesus, and assuredly Jesus passed among men as the 
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son of Joseph. So then this passage has no real bearing 
on the Virgin Birth. In 1: 49 Nathanael does not hesi- 
tate to call Jesus the Son of God, as the Baptist had tes- 
tified in 1:34. In 3:18 we have the expression, “the only 
begotten Son of God,” which at least means that Jesus 
is the Son of God in a sense not true of other men. This 
charge the Jews made against Jesus in 5:18, “but he 
also called God his own Father, making himself equal 
with God.” This charge Jesus not only did not deny, 
but proceeded to prove by pungent and powerful argu- 
ments, which I have presented in The Divinity of Christ 
in the Gospel of John. 

The line of argument in John 5 does not prove the 
Virgin Birth, but it shows that the Father and the Son 
hold a relation in nature and in work not at all true of 
others. But in chapter 6 Jesus expressly asserted to 
the Galilean crowd in the synagogue in Capernaum 
that He was the bread of life come down from Heaven 
(6: 35, 38, 41). This daring claim was understood to 
mean that He was not like ordinary men, for the Jews 
took it up and murmured at Him because He said: “I 
am the bread that came down out of heaven.” They 
retorted: “Is not this fellow the son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother we know? How does he now say, I 
have come down from heaven?” ‘They clearly under- 
stood Jesus to make a claim to a different origin from 
that accepted by them, that He was the son of Joseph 
and Mary. This claim raises the question whether Jesus 
Himself did not know that Joseph was not His actual 
father. The knowledge that He was in reality the Son 
of God alone explains the claims that Jesus makes both 
in the Synoptic Gospels and in the Fourth Gospel. 

In John 8: 19 the Pharisees make a sharp retort that 
may refer to slanderous reports about the birth of Jesus: 
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“Where is your Father?” And still plainer is the fling 
made by the Pharisees in 8: 41: “We were not born of 
fornication,” as if they thought He was. In a moment of 
heat such a bitter word was hurled at Jesus. He passes 
it by, of course, and proceeds to show that they are in 
reality not the children of Abraham except by birth, but 
have become children of the devil by character (8: 44). 
It is not hard to see that this was an occasion of great 
tension, and one can almost see the flaming fires in the 
voleano of passion. 

It should never be forgotten that Jesus accepted the 
words of Thomas and praised him for saying them: 
“My Lord and my God” (John 20: 28). He knew God 
as His Father. But Jesus did not disown Mary as His 
mother. He thought of her tenderly as He died upon 
the cross and provided for her welfare (John 19: 25-27). 
There is no record of any special interest of Jesus in 
Joseph except that He was a dutiful and obedient boy 
(Luke 2:51). It is probable that Joseph died before 
Jesus reached maturity. It is likely, as already said, 
that Mary told Jesus of His real parentage after 
Joseph’s death. At any rate, He has the constant con- 
sciousness that He is the Son of God in a sense not true 
of others. This sense of peculiar relationship with the 
Father dominates the thoughts and acts of Jesus in a 
way hardly consonant with a man born of a human 
father. 

So then we conclude that the whole atmosphere of 
the Fourth Gospel is consonant with the idea of the 
Virgin Birth as told in Matthew and Luke and as known 
by John. This idea of the peculiar origin of Jesus per-_ 
-vades the Gospel of John from beginning to end. It 
makes it practically certain that, when he wrote the 
words, “The Logos became flesh,” he was referring to 


ee 
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the virgin birth of Jesus who then as the Son of God 
came into our human nature as the Son of man. That 
being true, it is not a matter of great importance what the 


_ real text of John 1:13 is. If the singular, 3s... éyan/6y 


- should ever prove to be genuine, it would be discounted 
_ by those who reject the Virgin Birth as of no more 


value than John 1:1, 14, 18. There the Incarnation 


stands out clearly. ‘ 


THE REVIEW 


CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


READINESS FOR ANY CHRISTIAN SERVICE WITHIN ONE’S POWER 
is a distinct virtue. As Christians we all want to do some- 
thing, but we prefer to choose the sort of thing to be done 
rather than seek the will of God as to our respective duties. 

Some are Christians in doctrine chiefly, being known for 
their intensity of belief and persistence in argument. Yet in 
activities where the combative element is absent their spirits 
languish, and important matters attract no more than their 
feeble and tardy interest. They are unready through dispro- 
portionate development. 

Others are willing enough, but their response to any call 
for their strength and abilities is made comparatively futile by 
a confusion of interests. They want to be Christians, but they 
are also drawn by numerous secular attractions, so that self- 
interest and expediency are prime factors in determining ac- 
tion. ‘They are unready through divided interests. 

Indifference is another foe to the effective Christian life. 
Belief may be sound and life clean, but there is a complacent 
attitude toward things as they are, and neither insidious dan- 
ger nor sudden emergency can rouse the sleepy powers. People 
of such habits are neither cold nor hot and are the despair of 
their churches. These are unready through spiritual sloth. 

The true and dynamic Christian, be he preacher or lay- 
man, is consecrated to the supreme cause, well-informed because : 
everything about the Kingdom of God appeals to him, alert to 
respond to any call, and whole-heartedly energetic in all he 
does. Such are the backbone of the church. They have the 
all-round readiness of the good soldier. 

580 
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Writing in The Christian, of London, upon the equipment 
for daily service, Rev. Thomas Cameron, taking as a text the 
expression, “and your feet shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace,” has this fine passage on readiness: 


eee 


Readiness’ is a characteristic mark of the true soldier 
of Jesus Christ. In the east, the poorest person had shoes, and 
it was counted a disgrace to be without them. Only slaves 
were forbidden to wear them. In the parable of the prodigal 
son, the spendthrift was so far degraded that he had not even 
the provision of the commonest peasant. The first action of 
the compassionate father was to provide him with shoes, and 
change his condition of slavery into that of sonship. These 
shoes, however, were more than a badge of restored dignity: 
they were a symbol of service and responsibility. The fabulous 
god Mercury, who was the messenger of the other gods, was 
always represented by the Greek poets with golden-winged 
shoes, close to the ankles, so that he could pass more swiftly 
than the wind over land and sea, executing the errands of the 
other divinities. The king’s business requires haste. Duties 
often arise which demand instant attention, and unless there is 
the spirit of alacrity the opportunity will pass, never to return, 
Army officers must hold themselves in readiness to obey orders 
on shortest notice. Some have been known to proceed to dis- 
tant lands without taking time to bid farewell to their personal 
friends or relatives. On active service, troops have sometimes 
slept with their clothes and boots on, prepared for any 
emergency. 

“The Christian life is concerned with great movements and 
vital issues. Time and eternity are both involved, and the soul 
is at stake. When men realize the magnitude of their high 
calling, it assumes an urgency of the first importance. The 
disciples changed their worldly occupations in order to pursue 
the vision splendid. Christ advised certain men to forsake their 
possessions, and to regard even friendliest ties as of secondary 
significance. ‘We are not only ready,’ said Dr. Dale, ‘but we 
are eager for every good work. We are men whose feet are 
well shod, who can stand firm and run. We are prepared to 
resist the shock of the enemy’s assault, and to attack and pur- 
sue him when the assault is repelled? The Christian faith, 
giving new vision to the soul, makes a man sensible to the value 
of every passing opportunity, and inspires him to embrace it. 
The disciples of Christ ought to realize the significance of every 
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duty, and the necessity of fulfilling it on the spot. He is 
taught to believe there is a divine plan, which may not be dis- 
turbed without incalculable loss. With soldier-like readiness 
and alacrity, he must enter every open door. This applies to 
small duties as well as great, for details are momentous in his 
estimation. There is an appropriate time for speaking the 
word in season, writing a letter, visiting the sick, performing 
an insignificant ministry, and we are enjoined to have our feet 
shod with the preparation of the Gospel of peace. One of the 
sad regrets of life is the accumulation of unfulfilled duties, and 
we would all stand aghast at the multitude of these, if we could 
review them. Said Horatius Bonar in his diary, on the closing 
day of a certain year: ‘What depresses me is the memory of 
my sins of omission.” The only safeguard a man has against 
this growing paralysis is the spirit of the Christian Gospel, 
which helps him to realize the momentous value of each new- 
born occasion, and supplies him with the readiness to fulfil it.” 


THIS Is THE SIXTEEN-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE NICENE 
Creed, adopted by the Council of Nicea in 325 a. p. Too many 
things are diverting the attention of the church today to per- 
mit it to engage in any notable celebration, but the date has 
turned the attention of students afresh to that critical period 
and to that early mighty struggle over the question of the 
Person of Christ. It is of peculiar interest now, when a church 
composed of free and independent bodies is afflicted with heret- 
ical views arising out of the same question, as well as contro- 
versy on other subjects. Here is an English translation of the 
original form of the Creed: 


“We believe in one God, the Father almighty, maker of all 
things, visible and invisible. And in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, begotten of the Father, his only begotten, that 
is, of the substance of the Father; God of God, Light of light, 
very God of very God; begotten, not made, being of one sub- 
stance with the Father, by whom all things were made, both the - 
things in heaven and the things on earth; who for the sake of 
us men, and for our salvation, came down from heaven, and 
was incarnate, and was made man; who suffered, and rose 
again the third day, and ascended into the heavens, and is to 
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come again to judge the quick and the dead. And in the Holy 
Ghost.” 


Two VOICES PIERCE THROUGH ALL OTHERS IN THE INTERMIN- 
able religious arguments of the day—the voice of acrimony and 
the voice of apprehension. It is surprising how much of both 
these manifestations of feeling is found in the current religious 
press. With many writers the fact that their beliefs and prin- 
ciples are not acceptable to certain persons is taken as a license 
for harsh and rancorous criticism, if not abuse. Then the 
faint-heartedness of many who are earnestly considering prob- 
lems of the times is such that one might think that God Him- 
self had lost interest in mankind. It is difficult to review cur- 
rent literature without echoing these discordant and minor 
notes. 

Now, many serious matters are up for discussion, but 
when we speak and write about them we need “the wisdom that 
is from above” which “‘is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy 
to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without vari- 
ance, without hypocrisy.” 

Two recent leaders, widely differing in type but beyond dis- 
pute men of Christian character, have left behind them certain 
prayers that are most appropriate just now. In Dr. John 
Henry Jowett’s list of prayers for each day of the year occur 
these two: 

“My Father, may some glimpse of larger truth be given 
to me today! May I not be contented with yesterday’s revela- 


tion! May my windows be opened towards the East, that I 
may catch the dawn of new days and the coming of new light!” 


“God of all grace, I pray for all who mould the opinion of 
our country. Bless all the editors of our newspapers, and all 
whose ministry is in the public press. Tluminate their minds, 
and elevate their lives, that all their writings may be for the 


glory of their God.” 


During the great political convention of 1924 in which 
William Jennings Bryan was so prominent, a critical moment 
came when a bitterly contested question was before the com- 
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mittee framing the platform. Mr. Bryan then voluntarily 
called for prayer and uttered this petition, so impressive in its 
spirit: 


“Our heavenly Father, we come into thy presence con- 
scious that thou art infinite in wisdom, love and power, while 
we are limited in knowledge and prone to err. 

“Thou dost care for thy children, and hast promised to 
reveal thyself and thy will to those whose hearts are open to 
divine suggestion. 

““We need thy counsel, Lord. We are carrying great re- 
sponsibilities and dealing with mighty problems that vex and 
trouble us. We are subject to prejudice and passion and un- 
conscious bias. 

“Cleanse our minds from all unworthy thoughts and purge 
our hearts of all evil desires. Show us thy way, and help us 
to know what thou wouldst have us say and do and be. 

“We would consecrate ourselves wholly unto thee and thy 
service. Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth as it 
is in Heaven. 

“Help us to advance in our day and this day the brother- 
hood thou didst establish. May it include all mankind. 

“So guide and direct us in our work today that the people 
of our party and of our country and of the world may be bet- 
ter for our coming together in this convention and in this com- 
mittee. 

“Bless us, not for ourselves but that we may be a blessing. 
We ask in Jesus’ name. Amen.” 


THE CHURCH HAS DEEP REASON TO PAY ATTENTION TO THE SUB- 
ject of religious education. But it must be religious in the 
true Christian sense—not merely ethical. It is encouraging 
that the importance of Christian training of the children is 
gaining more and more consideration in the church. Religious 
teaching in the public schools is having rough going in certain 
places where the state presumes to fix the standard of the 
teachers appointed for this purpose. In this the state over- 
steps its bounds. In religious matters it is the prerogative of 
the church to determine, not only what is to be taught to its 
children during the period of the school week set apart for 
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religious instruction, but also what persons are fit to impart 
this instruction. 

This whole question of the religious training of the young 
demands persistent prayer, attention, and activity on the part 
of the church. Dr. William Chalmers Covert voices the ur- 
gency of this matter in The Presbyterian Magazine. His 
whole article, upon Preventing a Pagan Tomorrow, breathes 
the spirit of intense earnestness growing out of appreciation of 
the seriousness of the situation, as these paragraphs make 
evident : 


*‘Whether we are to have a pagan culture fixed on our chil- 
dren, and whether theirs is to be a civilization despiritualized 
by the overmastering influence of Mammon and the lust of the 
flesh and the pride of living, depends on how the Church of God 
today in this juncture of world affairs rises to meet the 
emergency. The Church is the only thing in the whole horizon 
of life that can meet the situation. Other things are acces- 
sory. The Church is the hope of tomorrow. 

“Men representing her are the living bulwark that must be 
thrown athwart the rising tide of that subtle pervading pagan 
culture that is spreading like a blighting mist over the spiritual 
conceptions of life. It is burying out of sight, as though they 
never were, the holiest realities of our experience, and making 
of no effect every article of our blessed faith. The sanctities 
of family life, the meaning of the Sabbath day, the holy min- 
istry of the Church, are made subjects of pagan ridicule and 
mocking indifference. 

‘“Here is the Church’s enemy. Panoplied in the light of 
keenest worldly wisdom, trained in all the subtleties of letters, 
pleading the privileges of liberty and the rights of personality, 
pagan culture calls the mind to the low levels of the body where 
lurk sin and death. This is a type of culture the growth of 
which spells the spiritual downfall of our children. 

“What type of culture shall dominate tomorrow? Shall 
it be the culture of Christ, that flows down from his holy life 
and death 2,000 years ago, and falls across this dark world 
like a golden tide of light wherein are peace and rest and joy? 
Or shall it be the culture of Phidias or Caesar or Napoleon or 
Nietzsche or Freud, in which have gone down as in fathomless 
depths of darkness countless despairing souls of men and 
women? 
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“Shall it be a regime of reverence for God and law and 
prayer and the things of faith and service, in which the beauty 
and the spirituality of moral character may bloom and fruit? 
Or shall it be a rule of cynicism and rebellion before all order 
and decency, regarding all law as an unjust repression of man’s 
personality and native impulses, to express which, without re- 
gard to others, is the chief purpose of pagan culture? Shall 
it be Christ’s cross that shall dominate human conduct tomor- 
row, or the unfettered love of self that knows no cross? 

“The Church alone can answer!” 


DEFINITE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF THE YOUNG SEEMS TO 
have disappeared largely from our Protestant homes, along 
with the respect for the Sabbath, and the family altar. Church 
leaders, however, appreciate the acute need for such training. 
The Sunday School does great good, but even it falls far short 
of meeting the situation. A few minutes with a fragment of 
Scripture once a week cannot be expected to give a child a co- 
herent and sufficient knowledge of the Christian essentials. 

But, if the church is to accomplish much in the way of 
adequate instruction in the Christian religion, the parents must 
be enlisted, not only sympathetically but actively. Respecting 
the present indifference of parents, The Lutheran puts the 
situation very frankly: 


“What adds greatly to the difficulty of solving the problem 
of educating American youth in the principles of the Christian 
religion is the indifference of many Protestant parents who 
themselves need such instruction. They will make great sacri- 
fices to provide their children with a secular education in the 
hope that they may thus be spared the toil and exertion which 
they themselves have experienced, but the thought never occurs 
to them that it is far more essential that their sons and daugh- 
ters should be rooted and grounded in the Christian faith. If 
a proposition were made to them to help support a parish week- 
day school and send their children to it, how many would 
respond and co-operate? There are cities and towns where the 
Protestant Church is numerically strong, and yet when a move- 
ment is set on foot to have the children dismissed from the 
public school for an hour’s religious instruction per day, a 
handful of Jews and unbelievers can rise up and defeat it. 
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Protestant parents are supinely indifferent, and their indiffer- 
ence is such as to prove more of an obstacle in the way of 
remedying the present intolerable conditions than out and out 
opposition. The delusion that their children get enough re- 
higion by attending Sunday school (the thought that they 
should also attend church never occurs to them) is working 
untold harm, and that is why pastors complain of the difficulty 
of winning and holding the youth of their parish to the 
Church.” 


LIBERTY IS SOMETHING LIKE AN AUTOMOBILE—THE COST DOES 
not end with its acquisition; there is also the maintenance 
outlay. “If our freedom of conscience, thought, and expression 
is to be preserved in America, then Americans must be contin- 
ually alert to the dangers that beset such dearly bought liberty 
and must sacrifice time and energy for it. An illustration is 
found in the opposition to religious instruction in connection 
with the public schools. Just when there is a great cry for 
more religious training for our youth, certain elements dis- 
cover objections to it on technical grounds. If the letter of the 
law is really violated in certain states by methods of such instruc- 
tion that have already been inaugurated, the laws should be 
changed accordingly. ‘The Christian public should promptly 
demand this. This item from one of the church papers fur- 
nishes one instance of the frustration, under the law, of an en- 
deavor to give the youth of a community needed religious in- 
struction: 

“A permanent injunction was issued last week at White 
Plains, New York, restraining the Mount Vernon school board 
from permitting pupils of fifth and sixth grades to take forty- 
five minutes from each school week for religious instruction. 
Supreme Court Justice A. H. F. Seeger, in his decision of pro- 
ceedings brought by a member of the Freethinkers Society of 
New York, stated that as religious instruction is not one of ‘the 
instructions required in public schools,’ as described by the 
state education law, ‘it is unlawful and unauthorized for a 
board of education to substitute religious instruction in the 
schools in place of the instruction required.’ Mount Vernon, 
White Plains and New Rochelle, all New York city suburbs, 
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for some months have been following the plan of dismissing 
pupils early one day a week for religious instruction in their 
own churches. The president of the Freethinkers Society is 
quoted as believing the judicial decision applies to all of West- 
chester county and prevents all the religious teaching in the 
above cities. He is alleged to have promised that the society’s 
next campaign will be against such a custom in the schools of 
Rochester and other cities.” 


Ir was Rassi WisE wHO SAID A FEW YEARS AGO: “WE SEEM 
to have lost every capacity for high resentment.” The truth 
of this pungent remark must be apparent when one sees the 
lack of popular indignation over crimes and all manner of 
offenses against decency and public safety. Deeds which would 
once have enraged a city or a whole countryside have now 
become so common as to arouse only a passing protest. Not 
only so, but we are becoming very sensitive about getting in- 
volved in the courts or coming into contact with criminals and 
offenders generally, so we will not take the initiative in these 
matters or even join others in dealing with them unless the 
offense comes very close to us. 

This paralysis of healthy moral resentment is apparent all 
along the line—in the home, in the church, in our schools and 
colleges, in our political institutions. We have no warrant in 
Christianity for this attitude. Ours is a religion of love—but 
not of laxity. Its most triumphant periods have been those 
when evil was vigorously brought to account, even in matters 
that seem insignificant to the best of us today. Righteous in- 
dignation was no negligible element of our Lord’s character, 
as The United Presbyterian has brought out in a strong edi- 
torial which thus puts the matter: 


“When a penitent sinner came, He threw the white robe of 
mercy over him; but when one of these hypocrites came He tore 
the mask from him and held up his despicable character to the 
scorn of the multitude. The lips that breathed the beatitudes 
to the sincere, withered with scorn the hypocrites and the cor- 
rupt rulers. He wept over the woes of the city, but for the 
corrupt rulers He had nothing but lightning. 
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“Our modern conception of Christ has largely omitted this 
element. It has made Him tame and effeminate. It is because 
we have lost the sense of the evil of sin and therefore such de- 
nunciation seems out of place. Gladstone said that the most 
striking fact in modern religious life was the decay of the sense 
of sin. Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s, has said much the same thing, 
and says that it has come within the last fifty or sixty years. 
Sir Oliver Lodge says, “The man of today is not worrying 
about his sins at all, still less about their punishment.’ 

“This tendency to ignore sin is everywhere apparent. We 
seldom hear of its evil from the pulpit, or in religious litera- 
ture, while Christian Scence, with its million adherents, declares 
it to be a delusion. The denunciation of sin and threats of 
punishment are left to the masters of the drama, like Ibsen, 
who startles us with the evil of sin and the horrors that follow 
it. We have read our Bibles with blinded eyes and waited on 
a pulpit that neglects one side of the gospel. The evangelists 
do not hesitate to tell us that Jesus’ eyes flashed lightning and 
His lips spoke words that shook men with fear. His hatred of 
sin burned like a furnace. His gentleness rendered His indig- 
nation all the more terrible. The hottest denunciation comes 
from the gentlest souls. His anger is described as ‘the wrath 
of the Lamb.’ ” 

“We have come to a place where the Christ of Denunciation 
needs to be preached. Amid the hypocrisies and insincerities 
which permeate our modern life, we too seldom hear in the pul- 
pit the burning indignation, the splendid scorn and the fiery 
arraignment which distinguished the old prophets of God when 
they looked upon social sin and corruption in high places. The 
old indignation seems dead. Or are we too cowardly to speak 
our convictions? Emerson once said, ‘The pulpit is the cow- 
ard’s fort.2 We may resent the charge, but we admit it if we 
keep silent when great moral interests are at stake.” 


SENSATIONALISM IS A BAD THING. No PREACHER OF GOOD SENSE 
or refined taste will employ it. But sensationalism is one thing; 
plainness of speech is another. Because he rightly detests the 
former is no reason why the preacher’s message should be lack- 
ing in the latter. The bare truth, lovingly but unsparingly 
put, makes a deep impression. The hearers cannot help feel- 
ing the reluctance of the speaker to pain his auditors, while his 
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conscientious frankness compels their respect. An editorial on 
“Sensational Preaching,’ in The Watchman-Examiner, in- 
cludes this call for plain speaking: 


“One of the things we need to get from the Bible is the 
courage to call things by their right names, and to refuse all 
quarter to things that cherish any enmity to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. When you have come to use plain speech about sin you 
have gone a long way toward checking it. Call a man who 
steals a thief instead of a defaulter, and you will save many a 
young man from repeating his crime. Say a man is a glutton 
instead of ‘a good liver,’ and you help him to curb his appetite. 
Say that an unconverted man is a rebel against God, instead 
of ‘a little out of the way,’ and you have done something con- 
victing him of his sin. Incidentally, you will see what a sensa- 
tion the truth plainly told will make.” 


THE EAGERNESS OF SO MANY PREACHERS AND WRITERS TO 
“defend” Christian truth has to a great extent an effect the 
very opposite to that desired. It gives the impression that 
they fear the truth of God cannot defend itself, but must be 
continually in process of verification and of protection from 
doubt and defiance. The very best defense of truth lies in its 
application. Preach for results. The Christian Advocate, 
New York, after speaking of a minister who wanted “the tan- 
gled creeds straightened out,” quotes this answer by Dr. E. C. 
Hickman, another preacher: 


“But is it the ‘tangled creeds’ which need ‘straightening 
out’? I, too, have been using my spare time, not in studying 
the proofs of Christ’s divinity, but with the passion of a broken- 
hearted preacher I have been proclaiming Christ as Lord and 
Master over the lives of men. I have rejoiced to see many 
scores of men and women and boys and girls bow at Methodist 
altars yielding themselves to the Lord Jesus Christ. In per- 
sonal conference with more than 150 folks during the past five 
weeks, I have pushed home the claims of Jesus Christ to each 
individual heart and urged immediate surrender of the will to 
Christ. In only two cases out of all that group was the ques- 
tion of the divinity of our Lord ever raised. During the past 
five weeks I have preached more than fifty times and never once 
have I preached about the Virgin Birth nor sought to defend 
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the faith of our fathers. I have preached rather a conquer- 
ing, redeeming personal Christ who is able to meet all the needs 
of humanity today. And Christ has graciously blessed our 
ministry to the salvation of scores of sinners, including three 
adult Catholics, to the deepening of the spiritual life of many 
church members, to the reconciliation of broken homes, to the 
dedication of young men to the ministry and of young women 
to the missionary field. How long, oh, my brothers, shall we 
engage in futile controversies when all about us folks are dying 
for want of vital contact with a living Lord? If Christ were 
here in person, would He not be saying, ‘Have I been so long 
time with you and dost thou not know me? I have not said, 
Follow Me and defend the faith of the fathers; but Follow Me 
and I will make you fishers of men. I have not said, Go into 
all the world and conduct a battle of words, but Go into the 
world and proclaim my Lordship.’ ” 


To THE WESTERN MIND, ESPECIALLY TO US OF THE PROTESTANT 
fold, the Russian Orthodox Church seems a strange mixture of 
formalism and superstition. Yet it is not wholly lacking as a 
source of deep spirituality among many of its people. Really 
hungry souls seem to find the wheat in the chaff, and so they 
live spiritually in that church and are deeply moved by ritual- 
istic services that would confuse people of the West. 

After seven years spent in Russia in the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Mr. E. T. Colton, through 
The Christian Century seeks to answer the question, “Is the 
Russian Church Christian?” He makes no attempt to explain 
the effect of the extreme ritualism of that body, but seeks rather 
to set forth its actual outworking in the lives of its people: 

“Those who doubt that a principal source of idealism in the 
thought and feeling of the people is Russian Christianity must 
account for the pervasive presence of distinctively Christian 
qualities in their character. Their legendary lore does not re- 
flect the attributes. Political absolutism will hardly be credited 
with producing them. Secular education but feebly touched the 
masses. The Russian church is the one cultural agency that 
has had access over a long period of time to all the people. The 
monasteries in the days of their vitality penetrated and con- 
quered the wildernesses. Is it not a strange sense of justice in 
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the quarters most vocal about applying the Christian spirit to 
human relationships, that charges this ancient church with the 
negative results seen in the character of its adherents and denies 
its efficacy in ther positive attainments? 

“There appears a disposition to limit a religion to two sole 
tests of validity. Is it formulated scientifically? Has it an 
integrated program of social reform? As though all spiritual 
values wait on a rationalized creed and the theories of behavior- 
istic psychology! The line of Christian apostles, disciples and 
saints would date from the twentieth rather than the first cen- 
tury. Superstition, static ethics and passivity—Marx’s ‘opium 
of the people-—afford a truly naive accounting for the church 
allegiance of the Russian multitude of all ranks, ages and stages 
of intelligence. No church is loved unless through it God is 
met and a measure of his grace found. The truth is that the 
spirits of men and women are vitalized and sustained in the 
Russian rite as truly as at western altars.” 

“Tf the divergencies of honest Christians may not be recon- 
ciled into a brotherhood, the notion of a warless world is the 
silliest patter. The chief obstacles to consciousness of unity 
are mutual ignorance and aloofness and resulting depreciations. 
We offend by rationalizing about their holiest mystical experi- 
ences; they appear to us ingrown and effete. We fail to evalu- 
ate the ancient and lofty forms of worship through which their 
faithful unmistakably meet God and are spiritually refreshed ; 
they find incomprehensible the poverty of our divine service. 
We are restless with movements of immediate human welfare to 
which they felt little call hitherto, even as we did not till the 
days of our contemporary prophets. Until now the Russian 
church was not thrust into the tides of the modern world that 
perforce caught us into new currents of thought and action. 
Our churches to the same degree have not been the victims of 
autocracies for centuries and paid the heavy costs of subservi- 
ence to the state, including partnership in wrongs against the 
people. We too easily observe the mote in another’s eye and 
consider too little the beam in our own.” 


THE HUNGER OF THE RELIGIOUS SOUL FOR SPIRITUAL NOURISH- 
ment cannot be satisfied with the externals of worship. Sym- 
bolism has its place, but the soul needs what is back of the sym- 
bol. With all the sin, confusion, and turmoil that mark our 
time, there is nevertheless a profound longing for the assur- 
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ances and the comfort that are found in the truths revealed by 
God through the Scriptures. The Catholic Church has many 
admirable features, as it has many noble names, but one of the 
things that proves disappointing to a Protestant, reared in a 
deeply spiritual atmosphere and taught to approach his Lord 
with little or no outward and formal aids, is the abundance of 
these things in the Catholic Church. The end seems lost in the 
means. 


Eventually this form of religion tends to prodouce skepti- 
cism and indifference, or, as in many instances, to impel the be- 
liever to seek to satisfy his heart’s inmost needs in some other 
communion. This view of Catholicism has lately been voiced 
by an Italian, “who,” says The Christian Advocate in intro- 
ducing his statement given below, “has long been a close and 
intelligent observer of conditions in his country :” 


“Naturally among us Italians there is an utter lack of the 
religious motive. For all these years I have been antipapal, 
but now I am a hundred times more so. The Roman Church 
just now has a favoring wind. The State is at her orders 
Never, however, like now has she demonstrated to the world her 
poverty of ideals. Festivals, festivals, festivals! Processions of 
the arm of San Francis Saverio; solemn masses, beatifications, 
canonizations, expositions of the various parts of the bodies of 
saints, the boiling of the blood of St. Gennaro; illuminations of 
the dome of St. Peter’s, which had not been done for fifty years ; 
festivals, festivals, festivals and nothing else. No one hears 
the Word from the lips of some great preacher; no one reads 
the book of a great theologian, not even a great journalist such 
as there were in France at the time of the restoration. I re- 
peat it is a time of frightful misery which cannot be concealed 
by draperies, candles, and fringes. While the priests who do 
not desire other than to hold their position are contented and 
satisfied, others instead who have ideals are longing to be free 
and are asking help. Hence I believe that all these festivals 
will end badly for the Papal Church. I am stubbornly opti- 
mistic. The spiritually religious in Italy will some day awaken 
and rise up and create a movement that will bless the whole 
world.” 


8 
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PROTESTANTS AND CATHOLICS DIFFER IN MANY THINGS OWING TO 
differing views, not only respecting doctrine, but also the au- 
thority and prerogatives of the church as such. Still, there 
seems to be a growing disposition on both sides to abandon the 
bitter asperities that are the heritage of ages less enlightened 
than ours, and to give generous recognition to good features 
in each other’s history, beliefs, and polity. An evidence of such 
a tendency is found in the tribute paid to the work of Protest- 
ant missionaries in China by Father Bourgeois at a conference 
at Louvain University, and reprinted from the Commonweal by 
the Record of Christian Work: 


“In the first place, the Protestants of England and America 
are scarcely any longer heretics in the strict sense of the word, 
i. e., souls in formal revolt against the authority of the church. 
They belong to the church of their country, and they believe 
honestly (but alas! wrongly) that their church is Christ’s 
church. Of course, such a church receives but little of the 
abundant stream of graces received in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the effect is seen in the less fruitful return obtained 
from Protestant effort. But granted that the church is a 
branch cut off, the fact remains that very many splendid souls 
in England and America are Protestant simply because the pos- 
sibility of being anything else has never entered their minds. 
Frequently their baptism is perfectly valid, and consequently 
they have the right to the fruits of baptism. Does anyone be- 
lieve that our Lord refuses them his grace or a share in his 
apostolic spirit? If then these souls sacrifice themselves for 
him, to whom does the glory of their sacrifice belong? To 
heresy and the spirit of revolt? By no means. It is not the 
spirit of revolt, unknown to these honest souls, which sends them 
forth to preach the gospel in distant lands. It is the love of 
Jesus: and the love of Jesus is not specifically Protestant,—it 
is Christian.” 


CULTURE IS OFTEN CONFUSED WITH KNOWLEDGE. YET MANY 
who have amassed a wealth of lore on many things turn out to 
_ be simply learned boors. Without fine sensibilities, they cannot 
appraise what they possess or appreciate the feelings of others 
who love the sublime and beautiful wherever they find it. 
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Naturally they are incapable of that fine sentiment of which the 
late President Hixon of Allegheny College spoke in his last bac- 
calaureate address, when he showed that lack of reverence for 


sacred and valuable things may amount to a national peril: 


“Hold fast your veneration for things which have great 
value. ‘This reverence is even more characteristic of a college 
man than is his systematised knowledge. This is the very heart 
of what we call culture. In the presence of things of great 
worth a college man’s nature calls upon him to bow down. 
Nothing more certainly marks the superior man. Our world 
today is so full of vandalism. Really great hordes of men seem 
enraged by the presence of things of worth and in the presence 
of worthy persons. They have a passion to destroy. One of 
our brilliant writers is saying that we have in the world today 
a revolt against civilization coming from the great world of in- 
feriors. It is now even as it was when their progenitors stood 
around the cross putting to death the Son of God. He said of 
them, ‘They know not what they do.’ You build a fence around 
a flower garden to keep the cows out of it, but it is not neces- 
sary to put up a fence to protect the garden against a poet. 
You can perform no greater service to society than in the pro- 
motion of reverence and veneration for all costly and sacred in- 
stitutions, all noble, high-minded, and gifted persons, which, 
like pillars, are sustaining the weight of the social structure.” 


THERE HAS BEEN MUCH DISCUSSION OVER THE REAL MEANING 
of education. If you are educated wherein do you differ from 
the uneducated man? Have you something that he not only 
lacks but cannot secure, or can he attain it if he will? In 
enumerating the marks of an educated man, Albert Edward 
Wiggam recently said in The American Magazine several things 
worth remembering. He began by a description of a shrewd 
old man he once knew, simply a model maker in a factory, but 
whom he regarded as an educated man, an estimate based, not 
on what the old craftsman knew, but on his comprehension of 
the essentials of right thinking. 

Mr. Wiggam is not always sound in his utterances and 
may easily mislead readers who take what is given them without 
going to the trouble of testing it, but he might be read here 
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with profit. In his list of ten marks of an educated man he 
begins with this one, which should be impressed upon every 
student as essential to clear judgment: 


“First: He keeps his mind open on every question until the 
evidence ts all in. 

“Tt does not matter much what a man knows, nor how much 
he knows,’ Uncle Noah often said to me; ‘the thing that sepa- 
rates an educated man from an uneducated man is how he 
learned what he does know.’ 

“In this remark Uncle Noah struck at the roots of every 
man’s personal problem with reference to his own education. 
Half a man learns in school and college is of no use, and the 
other half he forgets; but if he has learned right habits of 
learning; if he has learned to keep his mind open to new facts, 
even though some new fact might jab some of his personal 
opinions in the ‘proud flesh,’ so to speak; if he has got over 
being afraid to change his mind, no matter what it costs his 
personal pride; if he has got so he is not afraid to think; above 
all, if he has learned to hold back his judgment until the evi- 
dence is all in, that man will wake up one fine morning to find 
he is one of the most trusted men in his community and, it may 
be, of his day and generation. 

“So if a man wants to become really educated, instead of 
becoming merely a highly informed fool, he should, I think, con- 
tinually ask himself the following three questions, which I call 
the A B C of all education: 

“(A) DoT really want to know the truth about polities, 
business, science, religion, morals, and life; or do I-merely want 
to prove that my preconceived notions of these things are right? 

*“(B) Am I willing to lay aside the convictions of a life- 
time, and all the traditions and beliefs of history, and all the 
customs of my social class, in the presence of a new fact, long 
enough to find out if this new fact ought to change my point of 
view? 

“(C) Have I ever, without mental reservation, prejudice, 
bias, set notions, and dogmas, even for a moment surrendered 
my mind and heart completely to the examination of the rea- 
sons for my most cherished opinions; that is, surrendered com-~ 
pletely to the truth, no matter where it may lead me?” 


IN THINKING ABOUT SCIENTIFIC MATTERS IT IS IMPORTANT TO 
keep in mind the fact that there is a great difference between 
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science and scientists. A scientist may be a deeply religious 
man, but science is not concerned with religion. It is not op- 
posed to religion, but religion lies beyond the scope of science. 
Hence it is really unscientific for a scientist to attempt to assess 
religion from the scientific standpoint. 

This principle has been restated lately by J. Arthur Thom- 
son, Professor of Natural History at Aberdeen University, 
Scotland, in his lectures at Union Theological Seminary on 
science and religion. While his meaning appears a bit uncer- 
tain when he speaks of religion as “evolving,” these excerpts 
put the primary difference between religion and science with 
clearness and force: 


“An opposition between scientific description and religious 
interpretation is fundamentally a false antithesis. The aims 
and moods are quite different, and there is no justification for 
what has been called ‘warfare’ or ‘conflict.’ Disputes may be 
ended by accepting the arbitration of a frontier commission. 
We must learn to render unto Science the tribute that is its 
due, and to God the things that are His.” 

“Religion has to do with an aspect of reality that is beyond 
science. In modern times it should include an interpretation 
of the results of science, but that is a recent development. Re- 
ligion is difficult to define, for three reasons. First, because it 
is like a flower, which ceases to be when science anatomizes it. 
Is it not almost a contradiction in terms to give a scientific 
definition of religion? Second, religion is one of the expres- 
sions of the developing human spirit, and it has taken many 
forms in different ages and among different peoples. It has 
evolved and it is evolving still. Third, religion is essentially 
personal, and expresses itself differently in different personali- 
ties. It is more intellectual in an Aquinas or a Spinoza, more 
emotional in a Saint Bernard or a Saint Francis, more practical 
in a Luther or a Knox. Sometimes a man does not know how 
intensely religious his brother is. But there has always been 
in religion—whether predominantly practical, emotional, or in- 
tellectual—a recognition of a higher order of reality than that 
reached in ordinary experience. 

“With ordinary vision the young man in the ancient story 
saw what are sometimes called ‘the facts of the case’—the be- 
leaguering hosts and Israel’s poor chance; but he looked again, 
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and saw, beyond all that—-the ‘chariots of God and the horse- 
men thereof.’ That was religious vision.” 

“Science has come to mean so much to man—as a torch to 
illumine and as a rudder to control—that we can not wonder 
at his desire to have it also as an aid to his faith. But this 
way lies disappointment. We can not by scientific searching 
find out God. Science is impersonal and unemotional. We can 
not base transcendent inferences on concrete data in regard to 
nature. It is not by science that we can pass from nature to 
nature’s God.” 


THE REAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SCOPES TRIAL IN TENNESSEE 
lay not so much in the local issue as in the revelation it made 
of the deep public interest in the struggle between rationalism 
and faith. For days it was the leading news feature, and peo- 
ple defended their views with no little feeling. Of course there 
was much volunteered infallibility on both sides, and quite natur- 
ally nothing was settled. Great moral and religious issues are 
not easily decided by debate, especially when the general public 
participates. 

But one thing was made clear, and that is, that great 
masses of our Christian people are not disposed to yield their 
faith in God as the all-wise Creator and Ruler of the universe 
to any scientific system that would belittle or ignore Him. 
Leaders who are bewailing tendencies toward division in the 
church along the line between Conservative and Modernist views 
would do well to ponder the danger of allowing these scientific 
questions to intrude where men seek to worship. 

One of the most striking utterances in connection with the 
trial at Dayton took the form of a short editorial in The Con- 
gregationalist, by President Irving Maurer of Beloit College, 
one of the contributing editors for 1925, himself a believer in 
evolution: 


“The reason why my sympathy goes out to the church folk 2 


of Tennessee, the people who passed this ‘anti-monkey’ law, the 
people who will probably convict Mr. Scopes of breaking this 
law, is because I think that in their concern for the Bible and 
for God, they are absolutely right. The methods they have 
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pursued are wrong, but I honor them for holding that the Bible, 
that faith in God, that the human soul, are of paramount im- 
portance, and I think that we modernists, so called, should, be- 
fore we laugh the Tennesseeans out of court, try much harder 
than we seem to be doing to establish in their minds the assur- 
ance that we, too, believe the Bible, faith in God and the human 
soul, as of paramount importance. 

“Some one wrote me the other day from New York asking 
me to subscribe to a fund to finance the defence of Mr. Scopes. 
I shall not subscribe one dollar. Instead, I shall be endeavor- 
ing, in season and out of season, to defend the supremacy of 
the religious life over all other human interests. There is a 
way of teaching an evolutionary theory which amounts to the 
veriest mechanism, and I think that the Christian people of 
Tennessee have a right to protect their children from such 
teaching. The burden of the argument rests upon modernism 
to show that a scientific ‘account of life in a modern world is an 
affirmation of the values and the faiths which the religion of 
Jesus supplies. And how can such things be made plain to the 
people of Tennessee, if the defence of Mr. Scopes’ effort to teach 
the truth is in the hands of a lawyer who says when asked if 
he believes in God, ‘I am not sure.’ ”’ 


THERE SEEMS TO BE A VERY DECIDED DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
the attitude in Europe toward evolution and that in America. 
Attention was lately recalled to this fact by The Expository 
Times, Edinburgh, in the course of a brief review of Professor 
L. T. More’s book, The Dogma of Evolution. While itself hold- 
ing a very liberal attitude toward the Bible, this journal calls 
the book under consideration “an unanswerable refutation of 
materialistic naturalism; an excellent work to put into the 
hands of any to whom evolution is a ‘blessed’ word which, if 
simply uttered, explains everything,” but further the reviewer 
says: 

“Against the dogma of evolution the author has many a 
hard but true thing to urge. Our interest, however, is largely 
of another order. American thought, to judge from this book, 
is about a quarter of a century behind that of Europe. With 


most of what is here set forth we have been familiar on this side 
for some considerable time. To confute Huxley, Spencer, 
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Fiske, or Buckle at such length as Professor More seems to find 
necessary, appears to us to be re-opening needlessly a closed 
chapter.” 


Here in AMERICA ONE’S POSITION RESPECTING EVOLUTION IS 
even being made a test, on the one hand, of his Christianity, 
and, on the other, of his intelligence. Confusion and bitter, 
unreasoning factionalism inevitably result. A little discrimi- 
nation would avoid all this, and would do much to set people 
right as to the religious implications of the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis, and as to their moral obligations to those holding 
various opinions regarding it. The Call to the Colors, organ 
of the Methodist League for Faith and Life, is an uncomprom- 
isingly conservative paper, a fact which lends force to this edi- 
torial which seeks to set people right respecting the religious 
significance of various types of evolution: 


“Evolution as science is a misnomer. As a belief, a creed, 
evolution is a discussion for philosophy and religion, and is 
properly outside the field of exact sciences. As a philosoph- 
ical belief it may or may not be Christian, depending upon the 
form that is believed. If evolution is understood as a result 
of fortuitous variation and blind struggle, it is atheistic. If 
it is understood as the pursuit of some unconscious purpose it 
is pantheistic. If it is understood in a teleological sense, as 
the successive stages in the working out of the creative purpose 
of the Triune God, and if it be adjusted to the moral and re- 
demptive truth of man created in the moral image of God and 
fallen, it may be theistic and Christian. 

“To teach it as a scientifically established principle is to 
manifest either an utter ignorance of the facts or else such a 
blind partisanship as is at extreme contrast to the scientific 
point of view. 

“It is an interesting fact that President D. H. Scott, of 
the British Society for the Promotion of Science (a Botanist), 
frankly admits that evolution can only be held by faith (see 
his address under date of September, 1921). Professor Wil- 
liam Bateson (a Biologist), Professor E. Dennert, of Halle, 
Professor Fleischmann, of Erlangen, and many more take prac- 
tically the same position. 

“Tt is anything but impressive, to those who have made 
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some little personal investigation of the subject, when they find 
university leaders blindly obedient to the vogue. No tradi- 
tionalist in theology can surpass in blind obedience to a tradi- 
tional idea the modern proponents of evolution. 

“But what should be the attitude of the Church? We an- 
swer it should be firmly against evolution in either the atheistic 
or pantheistic sense, but toward evolution in the teleological 
sense the Church should go carefully either in affirming or in 
denying. We do well to remember that the Church followed 
the then scientific position and affirmed the Ptolemaic Astron- 
omy, which science abandoned afterward. Science may aban- 
don evolution. That so many people confidently affirm it never 
will is entirely without significance. 

“Two things stand sure: 1. No informed and honest person 
will teach that evolution is a scientifically established fact; and 
the leaders of science owe it to the integrity and fame of their 
own inductive principle to protest against such teaching, and 
to make their protest effective. 2. The Christian Church owes 
it to repudiate and vigorously to antagonize all non-teleological 
theories of the universe. 

“In applying these facts and principles to tax supported 
institutions of learning it would seem to be a legitimate con- 
clusion that evolution in a teleological sense might be taught 
without invading civil rights; but evolution in an atheistic or 
pantheistic sense cannot be taught without endangering public 
morals. It is certainly as foreign to the principles of Ameri- 
can democracy to make our public schools and universities 
atheistic as to make them sectarian. It is not a question of 
academic or of scientific freedom. Science is not involved, but 
rather speculative philosophy; and as to academic freedom, the 
school system of a democracy has no inalienable right to under- 
mine the moral foundations of the Republic.” 


Why Is OURS A MATERIALISTIC AGE? Ir Is EASY TO BLAME IT 
all on science, or on modern education, or on war, but neither 
of these satisfies the question. It comes nearer to the truth to 
adopt the language of the New Testament and say that men 
have become “lovers of their own selves.” Here is the heart of 
the matter. War surely springs from selfishness, that is from 
greed and the determination to have one’s own way, regardless 
of the rights of others. Even science and education are tainted 
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with human desire for worldly success, for fame, adulation, and 
even money. 

Men must have some paramount interest if life is to have 
any zest and enjoyment. If they do not find it in the things 
of the spirit, they will seek it in the selfish pleasures of the 
world. Moreover, the most enticing delights of this life pall 
on the participant after a while, and he craves new excitement, 
new stimulants for his jaded senses, and continues to seek it 
on the material side of his existence. The Lutheran has put 
the case briefly but strongly in this comment and quotation: 


“The disease that is afflicting mankind today is not the old 
materialism of scientific thought that ruled God and immortal- 
ity out of existence. Scientists are more and more realizing 
that there is a world of existence far beyond the reach of their 
experimentation, and that no conception of the wonderful uni- 
verse of which we are an infinitesimal part is worthy of credence 
that rules out God. But there is a new materialism, or rather 
an old one much intensified. It is the materialism which men 
have made part of their very lives, the materialism of being in- 
terested and concerned only about the ancient question, What 
shall we eat? What shall.we drink? Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? How may we escape life’s duties and responsibilities 
and have a good time? 

“What intensifies this materialism is the enormous strides 
which science and invention have taken. Men are interested in 
things, not in spiritual verities and ideals; in methods and ma- 
chinery, not in the deeper meanings of our mundane existence. 
They have a passion for anything and everything except for 
the things that build up and beautify character and affix to it 
the stamp of the divine. Dr. Youtz, in his book, ‘The Su- 
premacy of the Spiritual,’ describes this materialism in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘Harnessing Niagara is a greater fact and a 
greater service for civilization according to our standards than 
moral self-mastery—learning to rule one’s spirit. The wonder 
of radio broadcasting impresses us far more than the wonder 
of authentic communication with the Source of our being. Our 
civilization has eyes to see and honor men of vast material 
wealth, but is blind to men and women among us of vast wealth 
of moral personality. Our children breathe an atmosphere of 
materialism. Our institutions and our working philosophies are 
breeding a race of men and women in whom the practical is run- 
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ning amuck, and the spiritual is despised and rejected. We 
turn over to the churches the impossible task of stemming this 
tide of materialism. When will we learn that the spiritual 
comes first and is reality? The highest and most authoritative 
kind of reality! Only when we learn that the spiritual is a 
structural and basic fact in human life shall we cease to treat 
it as ornamentation or thrust it to the rear. 

“‘Qur religion and our morality, instead of striking in and 
penetrating from deep to deep in their experiences of spiritual 
reality, tend to run off into shallow rationalisms, practicalisms, 
and institutionalisms. These symptoms are sure signs that this 
age is spiritually sterile.’ ” 


WHAT Is OUR OUTSTANDING NATIONAL sIN? Most oF us COULD 
give a fairly accurate list of our own shortcomings and point 
out the worst, if we really wanted to do so, but the problem is 
a bit more complicated when it comes to the matter of our col- 
lective wrongdoing. What about indifference, our moral in- 
ertia, as about the worst single thing in our list of national 
sins? 

The Expositor has published a dialogue sermon on a na- 
tional theme, by Rev. Wesley C. Huber, and the sharp warning 
by the chaplain in the dialogue, in which he quotes from Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton, deserves serious reflection. The chaplain, 
answering a question about national sins, says of the nation: 


“She must either die to her iniquity or die in it! She can 
not remain neutral. God loved ancient peoples. He hated 
their sins! Their sins dethroned their kings, brought on defeat 
and razed cities to the ground. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton re- 
cently said, ‘What is the great American sin? Extravagance? 
Vice? Graft? No; it is a kind of half-humorous, good- 
natured indifference—a lack of “concentrated indignation,” as 
an English friend described it—which allows these faults to 
flourish. . . . Greed, industrial atrocities, public scandals are 
exposed ; but a half cynical and wholly indifferent public passes 
them by with hardly a shrug of the shoulders and they are lost 
in the medley of events. This is the great American sin, invit- 
ing the thunder and the lightning of the wrath of God.’ ” 
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THERE IS NOTHING MUCH MORE VAIN THAN THE NOTION OF 
well-meaning people that the world can be controlled and di- 
rected by appeals to man’s moral nature and his reason. 
Everywhere there are individuals of high principle and clear 
vision with whom such appeals have a deciding influence, but 
collective humanity is not moved by lofty sentiment, but rather 
by its self-seeking, rapacious, and vindictive instincts. 

No normal man wants another war, and he properly op- 
poses any public policy which needlessly tends to provoke in- 
ternational strife. Still that need not prevent him from facing 
facts and looking out upon the world as it is. Probably noth- 
ing more imperils a nation’s safety than a blind optimism which 
imagines that protesting against war has any appreciable 
weight with those sinister forces that produce it. Just now 
the world seems slipping toward the abyss of another struggle, 
and all the frantic outcry against it seems not to be heard. A 
United Press dispatch from London some weeks ago stated that, 
according to the findings of the League of Nations, there are 
over six million men now in the standing armies of fifty-nine 
nations. Among other things the dispatch said are these: 

“Throughout Europe the United Press has collected at ran- 


dom a few of these portents—straws showing which way the 
wind is blowing. Herewith are only a few: 


“Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, British Secretary of 
State for War, replying to a Parliamentary question, said 
British scientists have killed 1,001 animals in the last year in 
research for poison gases. 

“Mussolini, speaking in the Italian Chamber, said: ‘Do you 
think the great war was the last war? It was not the last war, 
and we must not fancy that the war of to-morrow in Europe 
will exempt us. We must be prepared because the next war will 
not give us time to prepare, but may come totally unforeseen.’ 

“The Japanese Navy Department announced the construc- 
tion of twenty-two warships with a total tonnage of 124,000. 
Japan decided to send seven experts to France, five to the 
United States, three each to England and Germany to investi- 
gate new weapons. 

“Frunze, War Commisar of Russia, announced to the Con- 
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gress of Soviets that the international situation will not permit 
Russia to reduce the army below 552,000.” 

“Jugoslavia has bought an additional 150 military air- 
planes from France. Russia is purchasing large quantities of 
airplanes in Holland. 

“The British War Office announced the largest infantry 
maneuvers held since the war will occur in the south of England 
this summer. 

“The Birmingham Small Arms Company announced profits 
of £300,000 last year. 

“The Alhed Military Commission at Budapest, acting from 
a tip from the Hungarian Government, seized eight carloads of 
military airplanes which they allege Rumania was attempting 
to smuggle through Hungary in sealed cars under false 
declarations.” 

“Austen Chamberlain, Foreign Secretary of England, said 
in a speech at Birmingham: ‘Fear broods over Europe. Unless 
we can alter the outlook, relieve these fears, and give security 
in the international sphere, it is brought home to me every day 
that I pass at my work that Europe is moving uneasily, slowly, 
it may be, but certainly to a new catastrophe.’ ” 


Ir Is IN HUMAN NATURE TO PRIDE ITSELF ON ACHIEVEMENT. A 
man looks back and is proud of the distance he has traveled 
and of his conquest of obstacles. But, often, if he would look 
ahead he might realize that the greater part of his journey 
toward the attainment of any great goal is still before him. 
With all that science has accomplished, no science can claim to 
have said the last word in its particular field. Human knowl- 
edge faces a perpetual dawn. 

A few months ago Dr. John J. Abel, professor of phar- 
macology at Johns Hopkins University, illustrated this truth 
when, in speaking of the progress of medicine, he said: 

“Some of the problems to which answers have not been 
found, but which immediately occur to one are: 

“What causes Bright’s disease? What causes cells to re- 
volt and set up an organization of their own in antagonism to 
the parent body, as in a wart or a cancer? What is the cause 
of epilepsy and a dozen forms of insanity in which the brain 
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at autopsy appears no different from that of the normal 
person? 

“Very little is known of the cause of common colds, Little 
is known of the exact functions of the ear drum and even less 
of the anatomical mechanism concerned with the basic sense of 
sound-perception. There is as yet no ‘anatomy of the nervous 
diseases.? And there are one hundred or more neuroses, in- 
cluding dual personality, of which the physician knows practi- 
cally nothing.” 


FaME SPOILS MANY PEOPLE. IT Is HARD FOR A MAN TO KEEP 
his head and to think no more highly of himself than he ought 
to think, when he is the object of favorable public attention. 
One must be made of good stuff when he does not allow his 
head to be turned but continues quietly on his way toward the 
accomplishment of some worthy purpose, though he is being 
pointed out as a hero or a genius. If the reports of the bear- 
ing and activity of Sergeant York, of World War fame, are 
correct, we have in him an example of wholesome common sense 
as well as moral strength that mark him as deserving the praise 
that has failed to spoil him. The Continent has this to say of 
York and his ambition: 


“Sergeant Alvin C. York, who suddenly flamed up into 
public attention near the close of the world war for an un- 
precedented feat of daring, had seemingly dropped out of 
notice. But all the while he has been quietly working to found 
and endow a school for the mountain boys of east Tennessee, 
one of whom he is. He knows how meager have been their 
facilities for obtaining a good practicable education, and now, 
as he had the public eye and ear, he has capitalized his fame 
by going on the lecture platform to make money—not for him- 
self but-for them. All told, what with his lecturing and an 
appropriation from the state legislature and from his own 
county, he has now secured $150,000. These boys of his native 
mountains now will have steps on which to rise that were de- 
nied to him. He has in a degree laid down his life in a nobler 
devotion for them than any sacrifice of war. Again is it proven 
that peace hath its victories no less than war. Sergeant Alvin 
C. York has written his name still higher by this act of service 
than he inscribed it by his feat of heroism in war.” 
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Perhaps it will not be inappropriate to let the Preface of this 
book guide our thinking and lead us to three or four points 
of view which the writer himself calls to our attention. 


1. The author and his audience. 


“To write an adequate life of St. Pavl would require a 
combination of Robert Louis Stevenson with William James, 
both working under the direction of a theological scholar who 
knew the facts and a Christian saint who could interpret them. 
But I think there is room for this book, which, without making 
any great pretensions, is meant primarily for young theolog- 
ical students at Cambridge and elsewhere, but which I also 
hope may be of interest to others and of help to masters of 
senior forms at schools.” (P. v.) 


Naturally enough Dean Wood, with understandably hon- 
est sincerity, disclaims his own ability to measure up to the 
almost impossible standard of authorship which he demands 
for “an adequate life of St. Paul,” but, at least, he will permit 
another to express genuine appreciation of the unusual talents 
which he evidently did bring to the task. It so happened that 
the present reviewer was leading a class in the study of the 
Pauline Epistles at the very time that this book was put into 
his hands. A continuous opportunity was thus afforded for 
a rather intimate acquaintance with its pages, and it is a 
pleasure to be able to bear witness both to a growing interest 
in the book itself and to a growing admiration for the scholar- 
ship and the literary adequacy of its author. 

It is clear, as the Preface expressly states, that the book 
is intended for scholars, or, at least, for those who are of a 
scholarly mind and ready to apply themselves to serious study. 
Interesting, oftentimes fascinating, as the style of writing is, 


1The Life, Letters and Religion of St. Paul. By C. T. Wood, B. D., 
Fellow and Dean of Queen’s College, Cambridge. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1925. Pp. xvi+418. Maps. 
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it is not a “popular” life of the great Apostle. Too many 
questions of a historical, exegetical or theological sort are 
frankly faced to lure the attention of the mere reader as dis- 
tinguished from the painstaking scholar. But for those who 
are ready to move slowly and to give time to personal thought 
and research there is scarcely a page which will not prove sug- 
gestive and stimulating. 


2. The method and scope. 


“In writing St. Paul’s life I have tried to eschew graphic 
description, which needs a master-hand; neither have I thought 
it necessary to spoil all the stories which St. Luke tells so 
inimitably by ‘potting’ them entire. In dealing with the Epis- 
tles, I have written brief introductions to each, adding a para- 
phrase of all except a few easy chapters, and (I hope) suffi- 
cient notes throughout on words and phrases to make the 
meaning clear.” (P. v.) 


These sentences speak for themselves. It is indeed a large 
undertaking upon which the writer has ventured. A task to 
tax the fourfold endowment of the ideal author described 
above. There is projected a more or less complete life of St. 
Paul, an introduction and a paraphrase for each of his Epis- 
tles, and “sufficient notes” on their details, and all this is to 
be accomplished with a thoroughness of scholarship which will 
be fitted to make its appeal, even in these modern times, to 
“theological students” and “masters of senior forms at 
schools.” Surely, one would say, this will have to be a very 
voluminous work, a veritable library. But no, Dean Wood’s 
book is not at all cumbersome, scarcely more than four hun- 
dred pages, so expertly put together by the publishers that it 
is delightful to handle. 

A few remarks will be made later on in this review as to 
the necessary limitations which attended the actual working 
out of this ambitious program. At this point it is only de- 
sired to give a fair account of the plan and method which are 
pursued, and also once more to express satisfaction with what 
the author has been able to accomplish. The reader who seeks 
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information on any one of the subjects mentioned in the fore- 
going paragraph from the Preface will not be wholly disap- 
pointed. 


3. The governing idea. 


“The motive which, above all, led me to publish this book 
was the desire to examine, as simply as possible, St. Paul’s re- 
ligion. Other writers of his life concentrate more on_ his 
theology: but his theology was surely built in almost every 
detail on his daily religious experience; and we need books 
which will interpret his religion in terms which touch men’s own 
experience of life rather than in the theological jargon which 
the modern mind finds both dull and unconvincing. Space has 
forbidden me to do this in any but a brief and fragmentary 
way; and the task needs a writer of deep spirituality. But it 
has seemed to me worth while attempting it under my limita- 
tions. I only ask the reader’s indulgence of my shortcomings, 
as well as his forbearance towards frank statements of per- 
sonal opinion in matters of controversy.” (P. vi.) 


This paragraph stresses two aspects of the book which, 
while possessing undeniable attractiveness, are pregnant with 
possibilities of difference of interpretation and of belief, some- 
times of a serious nature. First, the avowed minimizing of 
theology as distinguished from religion; and second, the intro- 
duction of “frank statements of personal opinion in matters of 
controversy.” Both of these characteristics have their de- 
lightfully refreshing quality, particularly in so competent a 
writer as Dean Wood, and the latter especially is made neces- 
sary by the impossibility of fully discussing in such a small 
book the myriad questions of exegesis and historical criticism 
which emerge from the materials presented. 

It is interesting to notice what seems to be the futility of 
trying to carry through the distinction between Paul’s the- 
ology and Paul’s religion, and also how often the writer’s 
“frank statements of personal opinion” in reality carry exe- 
getical and historical affirmations over into this very realm of 
theology. Dean Wood himself evidently has a clearly wrought 
out theology, and as he comes to the close of his book he gives 
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us a chapter entitled A Summary of St. Paul’s Religious Be- 
lief, in the reading of which one cannot but wonder how much 
is of St. Paul and how much is of Dean Wood. Probably all 
is supposed to be both of Dean Wood and of St. Paul. 

It is not so much with the purpose of registering his own 
personal disagreement, which after all has no place in a re- 
view, as it is to give a just account of the book itself, that it 
seems advisable to mention at least one of these basic theo- 
logical emphases, perhaps the one which will most impress the 
average reader, namely, the Atonement. 

It would be difficult to classify our author’s position with 
respect to this fundamental of the Christian faith. To be 
sure, he explicitly refuses to accept the governmental theory, 
categorically denying that in Christ the majesty of God’s 
law must be vindicated, saying that we search for this theory in 
vain in the letters of St. Paul (p. 393). He is equally un- 
sympathetic towards any form of the substitutionary or satis- 
faction theory. He says: 


“Theologians have erected on this the doctrine of ‘im- 
puted’ righteousness, though it is important to notice that St. 
Paul never used the word ‘impute’ in this connexion! If by 
this they mean that, according to the Apostle, God sees the 
seed of life growing in us and knows to what fulness it will 
some day attain, and therefore He ‘justifies’ us, their term ex- 
presses what St. Paul says over and over again: but in that 
case it were better to speak of ‘imparted’ righteousness—im- 
parted here on earth in measure, but some day to be imparted 
in full.” (P. 392.) 


Of course, this “imparted” righteousness is exactly what 
the “imputed” righteousness of the believer in substitution 
does not mean. Moreover, in these words, from a footnote 
(p. 393 f.), he instinctively recognizes the need for further 
explanation: 


“It may be felt that the interpretation here offered does 
less than justice to St. Paul’s connexion of the Atonement with 
the Crucifixion of Christ. But the death of our Lord is re- ° 
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garded by him as the supreme point of His self-sacrifice for 
us (Phil. 2:8).” 


From this remark one might think that possibly the writer 
inclines to the moral influence theory, but this, too, would ap- 
pear to be a mistake. He devotes to the Atonement six of the 
twelve pages of this chapter on St. Paul’s Religious Belief— 
thus bearing indirect witness tc its importance—and the fol- 
lowing quotations (all italics are his) seem fairly to epitomize 
his thought. 

“To him [Paul] God’s righteousness could not be com- 
promised by accepting sacrifice instead of obedience. God does 
indeed forgive the penitent sinner, but only on condition that 
henceforth he shall walk perfectly in the way of holiness 
[One wonders from what Scriptures this “only on condition 
that ” is deduced.] ; and how shall man find power to do that or 
ever be clean in his Maker’s sight? . . . This ‘redemption,’ 
‘salvation,’ ‘justification’ is found ‘im Christ’—that is, in union 
with the risen, ever-present Lord.” (P. 390.) 


Again one wonders, in view of such passages as Romans 
8:34 and 1 Corinthians 15:3, 4, why this risen, ever-present 
Lord is not also described as the suffering, dying Lamb of God. 


He continues: 

‘But how can this redemption make us utterly at one with 
God the absolutely Holy? Only on one condition—that Jesus 
Christ, who lived on earth as man, really subject to all human 
limitations except sin, is Himself utterly and entirely at one 


with God.” (P. 392.) 


Does this perhaps “‘do less than justice” to such Scrip- 
tures as 2 Corinthians 5:21 and our Lord’s cry from the cross, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

“How, we may ask, did God in Christ show forth His own 
absolute righteousness? Simply by proving to men that He 
the all-Holy cannot forgive sin without an incalculable cost— 
the cost to Himself, paid by Himself, of yearning suffering 
over His erring children.’’ (P. 393.) 


And, in a note on 1 Corinthians 1:17 (p. 179), our author 
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gives the following summarizing statement of his idea of St. 
Paul’s doctrine of the Cross of Christ: 

“The Cross to St. Paul always is the supreme evidence of 
a God who does not live far off in bliss, but who feels His chil- 
dren’s sins and sorrows far more poignantly than they do; 
who always bears in Himself the sufferings of the world, and 
therefore offers us ‘at-one-ness’ with Himself.” 


True as this is, it is open to question whether it probes the 
depths of the teachings of the Pauline Epistles in general, or 
of these early paragraphs of the First Letter to the Corin- 
thians, which he is here discussing in particular. 

Once more we would disclaim any argumentative intent in 
making these quotations. But inasmuch as it has seemed to 
be impossible, even to Dean Wood, to write on the religion of 
St. Paul, apart from his theology, no review would give a fair 
or understandable account of his book which did not mention 
this theological point of view. 

This applies also to what appears to be a species of Uni- 
versalism imputed to St. Paul: 

“St. Paul, as we have seen, came at last to the great hope 
of the ultimate redemption of all mankind’’ (p. 398). 

“Tt is vital to the proper perspective of the whole passage 
[that is, Romans 9-11] to remember that St. Paul now believed 


in the ultimate salvation of all men, even his bitterest opponents 
the Jews” (p. 268). 


“The world is God’s family: can there be an ultimate 
heaven if some of the family are left out?” (p. 275). 


This reviewer has found many of Dean Wood’s “frank 
statements of personal opinion” extraordinarily interesting. It 
would be unwise to single any out for special comment, lest they 
should seem to be exalted to a disproportionate prominence. 


Indeed, the paragraphs already given may perhaps be open - 


to such a charge. But whether they are found in the realm 
of theology or of exegesis, of historical criticism or of psy- 
chology, one cannot fail to recognize the voice of a careful 
scholar and a mature thinker. They are simply the conclu- 
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sions of a serious student, with the processes of study which 
led to the conclusions omitted. This was, of course, inevitable 
unless the work was to assume such proportions as would have 
destroyed its usefulness in the field for which it was intended. 
But, just as it stands, many a “theological student,” many a 
“master of senior forms at schools,” and many a minister and 
thoughtful layman, will find in it a new and helpful stimulus 
to his knowledge of the Great Apostle to the Gentiles, his match- 
less Epistles, and the religious experience which was his 


through union with his Lord. Uh ga Bake ek ET 
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Dr. Kuist has made a definite contribution to Biblical teaching 
in this new analysis of the work and writings of St. Paul, en- 
titled The Pedagogy of St. Paul. Dr. Herman Harrell 
Horne, in his Foreword to this volume, refers to it as “prac- 
tically an unworked mine.” The material of the book is read- 
able, interesting, and psychological; the point of view taken 
by the writer is to present to us St. Paul as the teacher, rather 
than the teachings of St. Paul. In reading the book one is 
impressed with the wide field of literature and similar sources 
from which material is gathered; practically all sources are 
definitely identified and for convenience either for consecutive 
reading or for a more detailed study concise quotations with 
authors are given fully in the footnotes. 

Eight different subjects are treated in ten chapters, cover- 
ing the sources of St. Paul’s pedagogy (two chapters), his 
qualifications as a teacher, his aims, his educational views, the 
psychological elements in his appeal (two chapters), his peda- 
gogical methods, the results of his pedagogy, and a critical 
estimate of St. Paul’s pedagogy. 

The sources of St. Paul’s pedagogy are grouped in four 


2 The Pedagogy of St. Paul. By Howard Tillman Kuist, M. A., Ph. D., 
Professor of New Testament Language and Literature, The Biblical Semi- 
nary in New York. New York: George H. Doran Company. 1925, Pp. 169. 
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divisions, i. ¢., racial, domestic, scholastic, and cultural influ- 
ences. He inherited from his race a strongly didactic nature 
and a unique educational ideal. The practice of Israel’s edu- 
cational leaders through the centuries was in the process of 
crystallizing in Saul’s day into a system. This system largely 
environed and shaped his training first in the home, then in the 
school. The scholastic influences affecting St. Paul’s peda- 
gogy were, a passion for universal education among his peo- 
ple, the pre-eminence of the teaching profession, high stand- 
ards of teaching, and an exalted conception of the teacher’s 
function. The “lofty character, enlightened mind, and 
breadth of learning” of Saul’s teacher, Gamaliel, are analyzed 
as primary influences in the former’s preparation as a teacher. 

A unique analysis of St. Paul’s qualifications as a teacher 
is made, indicating the numerous sources from which he drew 
in order to become “a world teacher.” ‘‘It seems to have been 
the habit of his life to turn his daily experiences into teaching 
situations. . . . What a revelation it is to follow him in his 
many-sided career! He taught in the Jewish synagogues, by 
a river-side, in a prison, . . . in the market-place, on a 
hill-top, in a school. . . . in public, and in private, and 
from house to house. . . . His life was one teaching experi- 
ence after another. He taught whensoever an occasion pre- 
sented itself, wheresoever he happened to be, and whomsoever 
came within the sphere of his influence.” 

The positive qualities in this teacher’s life exceed the nega- 
tive, although both are there; the superior mental, emotional, 
and volitional qualities, together with his knowledge of men 
and of what he taught, alertness for new truth, a very prac- 
tical attitude, a will to overcome obstacles, aptitude in casting 
truth into a teachable form, these in the main combine to 
qualify St. Paul as a teacher. 

The aims of this teacher are summarized in a comparison 
with those of Rousseau; Christ is substituted for Nature. 
“Rousseau’s cry was ‘Back to Nature.? Paul’s was ‘Back to 
Christ.’”? Instead of cultivating our natural powers, St. Paul 
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would have us dedicate our ransomed powers. He “considered 
religion the heart and center of all life and education, and the 
heart of true religion according to St. Paul is Christ. A pure 
body, a renewed mind, an energized will, refined emotions,—all 
being developed, articulated, and equipped in each period of 
life; all increasing unto the measure of which Christ is the 
standard ;—these are the marks of the complete man in the 
educative process as Paul taught and lived it.” His aims 
“touched every side of man’s nature, and all of them focused 
in one unique, central aim, an aim which united religion and 
education toward the realization of complete manhood in this 
life . . . the perfect standard and dynamic of which is 
Christ.” 

Paul’s educational views “are concerned chiefly with the 
unit and the foundation of human society: the home and the 
church.” ‘The home provides the educative environment for the 
child; parents are the natural teachers; admonition and dis- 
cipline are the twofold method of instruction. There is prac- 
tically no recognition of school education. Each individual is 
to perform his function in society well. State and church 
have a divinely appointed mission in the world, the state to ad- 
minister justice, the church to instruct and enlighten men in 
righteousness, calling “out the whole man to complete living, 
in the supreme adjustment of his personal relation to God 
and man.” 

The major psychological elements discussed and illustrated 
from Paul’s writings are given under the traditional tripartite 
classification, 7. ¢., Intellect, Feelings, and Will. Situations are 
given in which the higher mental processes as well as the in- 
stinctive bases of interest and attention are illustrated; many 
principles of modern psychology having definite pedagogical 
value are shown in Paul’s appeal. 

The pedagogical methods are mainly two, the discourse 
method and the discussion method, characterized throughout 
by spontaneity and adaptation to the situation. “He kept his 
‘end’ definitely in view. . . . He selected his materials to 
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correspond to the point he was making. . . . His presenta- 
tion was effective.” The Epistle to the Romans is regarded 
as typical of Paul’s discussion method. 

A conservative estimate is given, in one of the closing chap- 
ters, of the results of St. Paul’s pedagogy. “Next to Jesus 
more volumes have been written about his life and work than 
of any other mortal.” The Harvard Theological library 
alone has more books on his life and writings than would equal 
one for each year since the great Apostle to the Gentiles lived. 
When he came to the end of his active career, he had won many 
personal followers, aroused many antagonisms, swayed the mul- 
titudes, stirred cities, inspired great leaders who lived in a later 
age to undertake tasks as herculean as his own. 

A final critical estimate of St. Paul’s pedagogy is given, 
enumerating the items which stand out with a new significance, 
these being well in accord with methods employed by modern 
educators. He took into account the many sides of man’s na- 
ture, and well deserves the distinction of being a “‘world teacher 
of first rank, and an educator of distinction. Therefore he 
deserves a conspicuous place in the history of education.” It 
may seem unusual that a teacher of the age in which Paul 
lived had these qualifications which bear the test of modern 


standards. B. F. Zvueuu. 
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There is now evidence enough at hand to show that the 
views of the dominant school in Old Testament criticism are in 
for drastic revaluation. This book is no insignificant portion 
of this growing body of evidence. For more than a genera- 
tion the main positions of the Graf-Wellhausen school have 
been received as settled by all those, as described by one of the 
school, ‘from whom the recognition of the results of scientific 
investigation could be expected.” Only here and there a voice 

*The Code of Deuteronomy. A New Theory of Its Origin. By Adam 


C. Welch, D. D., Professor of Hebrew in New College, Edinburgh. London: 
James Clarke & Co., Limited. 1925, Pp. 224. 
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in the wilderness has been raised in ineffectual protest. In par- 
ticular the dating of the book of Deuteronomy at or near the 
time of Josiah’s reformation (621 8B. c.) has been one of the 
accepted results of modern scholarship. This hypothesis in- 
volves the further inferences that the book was produced for 
the purpose of bringing about that reformation and that his- 
torically it did so result. 

Concerning this settled conviction of criticism, Professor 
Welch has this to say (p. 9): 

“For a generation the question of the purpose of Deuter- 
onomy has been chose jugée. The book has been regarded as 
the programme put forward by the religious leaders who, at 
the time of Josiah’s reform in 621, succeeded in making a 
momentous change in Israel’s worship. They centralised the 
worship of the nation at the temple in Jerusalem; and brought 
it about that from this period sacrifices, offered at any other 
shrine or by the hands of other priests than those of the 
Aaronic priesthood, became ipso facto illegitimate. The chief 
means by which they effected this was the production of a 
Book of the Covenant which they had found in the temple. 
Certain features in the reform, which need not be detailed here, 
seemed to serve to identify this Book-of the Covenant with our 
Book of Deuteronomy. Hence the Deuteronomic Code was re- 
garded as being essentially the programme of the reformers.” 


This view of the book Dr. Welch rejects—not, be it care- 
fully marked, in favor of the traditional view of its homo- 
geneity or its supposed Mosaic authorship. On purely critical 
grounds, after a careful appraisement of its contents studied 
as laws in the light of their evident purpose and particularly 
in view of the historical situation, he decides that the current 
view cannot stand. 

Before we go any further with our summary of Professor 
Welch’s argument, it may not be irrelevant for the reviewer to 
point out that, if the contention of this book is successfully 
maintained, then the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis, as a whole, 
goes and we shall be in for a revision all along the line. This 
judgment is based upon the unmistakable fact that the Deuter- 
onomic hypothesis is a crucial part of the theory. 
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The theory in broadest outline is that the three law-codes, 
represented respectively by the Book of the Covenant (Gen. 
19 f.), the Book of Deuteronomy, and the Priestly Code (Lev. 
etc.), clearly are related to the historical situations in which 
they arose and also clearly indicate long intervals of develop- 
ment lying between them, during which periods great changes 
took place in the thoughts of Israel’s religious leaders concern- 
ing ritual and sanctuary. 

This change notably centers in the matter of an exclusive 
central sanctuary. The development may be summed up thus: 
In the Book of the Covenant the central sanctuary is not 
thought of by anybody (see Ex. 20:24 for the key verse). 
In the Book of Deuteronomy the exclusive central sanctuary 
is advocated as a program of reform, that is, a new thing. 
In the Priestly Code it is taken for granted as established ever 
since the days of the wilderness sojourn. 

Now, take Deuteronomy out of this scheme, what happens? 
It is quite evident. Put it where you will—in the Exile, which 
has always seemed to me the real logic of the critical argument, 
or break it up into fragments and scatter it at various points 
through the history—the result is the same. The hypothesis is 
smashed. This is really the gist of the question. 

Professor Welch, whether one accepts all his conclusions 
or not (and I for one emphatically do not), maintains the 
thesis, that Deuteronomy does not fit into the niche which 
former criticism has made for it. From this it follows that 
the scheme as a whole is up for modification, and no one here- 
after can with any face attempt to bludgeon our minds by 
talking about “the assured results” of scholarship. The phrase 
is an offense and henceforth in this particular connection will 
be a reflection on the intelligence of the person using it. The 
only assured results of scholarship in historical matters are 
those which rest upon objective data which cannot be juggled 
in the interests of subjective theories. 

In another place in this issue there is a valuable review, by 
Bishop Du Bose, of the present situation in Old Testament 
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criticism, so that no further reference to it need be made here. 
In concluding our brief review of this valuable book, attention 
should be called to Dr. Welch’s method of laying aside precon- 
ceptions and going directly to the text itself for fresh views 
and impressions. To me nothing is more pathetic in the whole 
realm of the intellectual life than the way in which scholars— 
whose very commission calls for originality—follow each other 
confidently and sometimes blindly, tripping over the same 
fences and stumbling into the same ditches. One may reject 
“authority” if he pleases, but it is bad medicine to substitute 
authorities in its place. 

Professor Welch’s second chapter, on “Laws Dealing Di- 
rectly with the Cult,” is a fine illustration of the advantages 
of breaking away from this lock-stepping, repetious scholar- 
ship of ‘“‘assured results” and taking a fresh view of things 
through new contacts. He points out the fact (which appears 
to have been obvious long ago) that the law of first-fruits, 
found in Deuteronomy 26:1-11, does not at all involve the idea 
of the central sanctuary. On the contrary, 

“What interests the legislators is the character, not the 
unity, of the place of worship. The Book of the Covenant had 
already ordered every Israelite to build an altar of earth to 
Yahweh and offer there his animal sacrifices. It had also de- 
clared that ‘in every sanctuary where Yahweh records His name 
He will come unto’ Israel. Deuteronomy builds on this earlier 
regulation and commands Israel to bring the firstfruits of the 
field to the same type of sanctuary. But it does not, any more 
than the Book of the Covenant, demand a solitary place of 
sacrifice. Dealing with a people which lives in more settled 
conditions, it regards the sanctuary also as more settled. Yah- 
weh has located His name in certain places; and these are re- 


served for His worship. To these must be reserved also His peo- 
ple’s offerings.” (P. 30.) 


Just as soon as the purpose of the law is recognized, Pro- 
fessor Welch holds, we are enabled to determine approximately 
its date: 

“As soon as Israel had left the desert-life and settled 
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securely in their new country, they found it natural to ascribe 
its fertility to the local deities, and were tempted to give some 
recognition to the gods of the springs and the hills, whose 
anger might keep back the rains or send mildew into the crops. 
As shepherds, they had been accustomed to bring the sacrifices 
of their flocks and herds to Yahweh, and the earlier legislation 
prescribed these offerings. Now they needed to learn that He 
claimed the recognition of how everything came from Him.” 
(P. 31.) 

These two quotations will serve to show how fresh and in- 
vigorating Professor Welch’s treatment of the whole subject 
is. We have long needed a first-hand investigation of the 
whole corpus of results proclaimed by modern scholarship—in 
other words, ‘‘a criticism of Criticism.” Professor Welch’s 
book comes under this head, and, with whatever qualifications 
in regard to results which one may be disposed to lay down, 
the method is admirable and worthy of all praise. 


Louis MattHews Sweet. 


THe Op Testament. A New TRaAnstaTion 4 


This translation of the Old Testament is new, and remarkable 
also in many respects. It is a work displaying the marvelous 
energy, ingenuity, and learning of the translator. Dr. Mof- 
fatt was the Jowett Lecturer, London, 1907; Yates Professor 
of Greek and New Testament Exegesis, Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford, 1911-1915; and has been professor of church history in 
United Free College, Glasgow, since 1915, and editor of The 
Expositor since the death of its renowned founder, W. R. 
Nicoll. 

No one is likely to read this version without interest and 
a desire to see what will come next, for it has remarkable pecu- 
liarities. With some of these, the public has already been 
made Se eg ae Jehovah named The Eternal; Noah’s 
Ark, a “barge ;’’ covenant, a “compact;’’ and so on. With 

*The Old Testament. A New Translation. ap James Moffatt, D. D., 


D. Litt., M. A. (Oxon). New York: George H. Doran Company. 1925. 
Vol. I, pp. xiv+1-560; vol, II, pp. xiv 1561: -1032. 
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these and other features of the work I do not propose to deal, 
but wish to draw attention to Dr. Moffatt’s treatment of one 
passage which has been, for ages past, considered of great im- 
portance, and is of unspeakable comfort to millions. 

This passage is Isaiah 52: 13-53: 12 all generally spoken of 
as the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. The peculiarity here, in 
Dr. Moffatt’s translation, is the insertion of “Israel” after the 
word “servant” in verse 13 of chapter 52 and verse 2 of chap- 
ter 53, making the former read: “Behold my Servant Israel 
yet shall rise, he shall be raised on high;’’ and the latter, “Why, 
Israel of old grew like a sapling,” etc. Dr. Moffatt goes 
through chapter 53, taking the liberty of transposing verses 
as well as translating them. 

The effect of the insertion of the word “Israel” in these 
two verses just named is to make the whole passage, which has 
been precious to Christians of all times and countries and has 
given Isaiah the appellation “the evangelical prophet” of the 
Old Testament, a prophecy, not of Christ, but of Israel, as the 
Saviour promised in God’s Word, from Genesis to Malachi. 
The redemptive sufferings and death of our Lord are the 
foundation of Christian faith and hope of salvation from sin 
and ruin. “Of which salvation the prophets have inquired and 
searched diligently . . .: Searching what, or what manner 
of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, 
when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the 
glory that should follow. . . . which things the angels desire 
to look into.” 


There is absolutely no textual evidence for the existence of 
the word “Israel” in verse 13 of Isaiah 52, or in verse 2 of 
chapter 53. Having carefully examined the Hebrew Bible; 
the Septuagint, a translation of a Hebrew text ages older than 
any other now known; Jerome’s Latin version of the Old Testa- 
ment, used by the Roman Church since the fourth century; 
and the Douay version of the same, I find no trace of the word 
“Israel” in these two verses. Yet Dr. Moffatt puts it into 
both. 
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When we turn to his grateful dedication of this work, at 
these two insertions of the word “Israel” our surprise is great. 
This dedication reads: “To the Very Rev. Sir George Adam 
Smith from whom I learned Hebrew and more than Hebrew.” 

When we come to see what George Adam Smith himself 
says, our surprise is greater still. In his The Book of Isaiah 
(vol. II, pp. 262-267) we see that he has been discussing the 
use of this name, “the Servant of Jehovah,” used in previous 
chapters of Isaiah, and finds it to be a ‘“‘Personification,” first, 
of Israel as a whole, then of the faithful in Israel, then of a 
prophet, then of “that Prophet” promised through Moses 
(Deut. 18:15 ff.; Acts 3: 22.) 

He concludes the discussion by saying that, 

‘Sin ch. 1 the Servant is no more called Israel, and is 
represented, not, as if he were one part of the nation, over 
against the mass of it, but as if he were one individual over 
against other individuals; that in fine the Personification of ch. 
xlix has become much more difficult to distinguish from an 
actual Person” (p. 267). 

He then goes on to say: 

“This brings us to the culminating passage—ch. lii. 13-liii. 
Is the Servant still a Personification here, or at last and un- 
mistakably a Person? 

“It may relieve the air of that electricity, which is apt to 
charge it at the discussion of so classic a passage as this, and 
secure us calm weather in which to examine exegetical details, 
if we at once assert, what none but prejudiced Jews have ever 
denied, that this great prophecy, known as the fifty-third of 
Isaiah, was fulfilled in One Person, Jesus of Nazareth, and 
achieved in all its details by Him alone. . . . we are by no 
means compelled to adopt the impersonal view of ch. liii.” 
(P. 267 f.) 

This he emphasizes on page 269. 

In the eighth chapter of Acts there is an interesting nar- 
rative bearing upon this question. Philip, the deacon, had been 
led to cease “serving tables,” and called of God to do the work 
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of an evangelist. After his work in Samaria, he was directed 
to “go toward the south, unto the way that goeth down from 
Jerusalem to Gaza.” There he finds an eminent man, the 
treasurer of Candace, the queen of the Ethiopians, who had 
gone up to Jerusalem to worship, and was going back to Africa. 
He, sitting in his chariot, reading this very passage in Isaiah, 
was puzzled, and asked Philip to take a seat by him and ex- 
plain it to him. He could not determine who this person was, 
whose great sufferings were so graphically depicted, “with the 
glory that should follow.” He was answered, Philip “preached 
unto him Jesws.” Suppose Philip had told him that this suf- 
fering Servant of Jehovah was Israel, as Dr. Moffatt tells us, 
would the reader of this passage in Isaiah have gone on his 
way rejoicing? 

Every thoughtful reader will see that this is not a matter 
of mere curiosity, or of merely academic interest. On the other 
hand, it is a matter of life and death—eternal life and death. 
The question for each one of us is, Shall I accept with all my 
heart, the Redeemer here presented by Isaiah, who brings to us 
God’s message of good tidings, or follow a translator who fol- 
lows Ewald, Wellhausen, and others, who, whether they intend 
it or not, poison the life-giving stream? 


Parke P, Fiovurnoy. 


Tuer GrowTH oF THE Minp® 


The author of this book needs little introduction to the Ameri- 
can psychological public, for he was the visiting professor at 
Cornell University for the year 1924-1925, and lectured at 
other American universities while in this country. His stand- 
ing as a psychologist is vouched for by the fact that this book 
is one in the series of the International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy and Scientific Method. The editors of this series 
selected Professor Koffka because they recognized him as the | 
© 8 The Growth of the Mind. An Introduction to Child-Psychology. By 


Kurt Koffka, University of Giessen. Translated by Robert Morris Ogden. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc. 1925. Pp. xvit+383. 
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greatest authority upon the field. He presents the new 
“Gestalt” psychology which has been having such a command- 
ing influence in Germany and has recently attracted much at- 
tention in America. The book by Professor Madison Bentley, 
which was reviewed in the July issue of THe Braticat Review, 
is of the same school. 

The size of the volume appears rather forbidding, and the 
title suggests something very technical, but it is written in a 
very simple and _ interesting manner and can readily be 
understood. 

The “Gestalt” psychology is the next step in advance 
beyond the older behaviorist psychology. It builds upon the 
splendid scientific foundations which the behaviorists have 
laid. The word Gestalt in German means structure, but con- 
fusion over the use of this word in English has forced the 
translator to substitute the word configuration. This transla- 
tion does not entirely satisfy the author, but he has accepted 
it as the very best substitute which is available. ‘The theory 
holds that perception is configural instead of figural, that 
things are seen and apprehended first in relations, so that per- 
ception is not simply a matter of stimulus and reaction, but a 
mind-body process in which mind function at the start. 

Perceptions are in reality conceptions. Those psycho- 
logical processes with which we are concerned in human psy- 
chology all have an element of consciousness in them. The brain 
actually functions from the inception of a perception, and at 
the very point where the behaviorist held the process to be 
purely physiological. Thus an entirely new field for research 
has been opened up to psychology. We were about to say that 
a new psychological continent had been discovered, but it would 
be more correct to say, rediscovered. For the Gestalt psy- 
chologists are carrying on a work of archeological excavation. 
‘They are uncovering the reality of the consciousness of the 
perceiving self which the physiological-biological psychologists 
buried deep down beneath the physiological process of stimulus 
and reaction. This rediscovery of consciousness at work, 
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where it had been denied existence by the behaviorists, restores 
self to personality and leaves the selfless psychology without 
any scientific foundation. Thus it opens the way to the res- 
toration of all of those ethical and religious values which had 
been destroyed. The value of this new development in the field 
of psychology to the psychology of religion, ethics, and philos- 
ophy cannot be overestimated. 

The behaviorist school in psychology has held for many 
years a most commanding place in America, and those who 
have questioned its findings have been regarded as beyond the 
pale of the scientific. But the reader of this book will find 
that the behaviorist psychology was founded upon unscientific 
assumptions and deductions. Its materialistic conclusions 
have seriously injured the present generation in their psycho- 
logical study of religion. It is because of the new light which 
the Gestalt psychology throws upon psychology of religion 
that this review finds its place in THe Brsticat Review. Pro- 
fessor Koffka is forced to state and criticize the behaviorist 
psychology. To be fair, he does not take up the extreme 
views, but gives special consideration to Professor Thorndike’s 
theories, he being one of the most moderate behaviorists, though 
even his theories are found to be based upon unsound psy- 
chology. 

The physiological basis for this new psychology starts 
with a careful study of the “old” brain (palae-encephalon) 
and the “new” brain (ne-encephalon). The old brain func- 
tions in those acts which are unconscious, the new brain in all 
those acts that are conscious. But these two brains are 
physiologically connected, so the author gives us this in- 
formation: 

“The ‘new’ brain is in the closest connection with the ‘old’ 
brain, receptive pathways leading from the ‘old’ to the ‘new,’ 
where they terminate at the surface, or cerebral cortex. Motor 
pathways likewise lead from the cortex into the ‘old’ brain, so 
that this later, yet far more effective, organ is capable of in- 
fluencing the ‘old’ brain, and thereby the behaviour of the en- 
tire organism.” (P. 23.) 


10 
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This introduction of the functioning of the “brains” at 
the points where the older psychology postulated purely physi- 
ological processes, and where association cells were charted, 
admits consciousness into the process where it did not before 
appear. This is the new primary physiological fact upon 
which the Gestalt psychology stakes its whole position. Per- 
ceptions now become conceptual. Instinct also takes on a new 
character. The author describes it thus: 

“Instinctive activity then becomes an objective mode of 


behaviour analogous to such phenomena as rhythm, melody, 
and figure” (p. 103). 


Under this new character the instinct is released from its 
“series of chained reflexes,” which Watson describes, and be- 
comes of a psychological nature. This is stated thus: 


“An explanation of instinctive activity is therefore not 
called upon to discover an inherited system of connected neu- 
rones, but rather to investigate what kind of physico-chemical 
‘closure’ produces these astonishing types of behaviour, and 
under what conditions. Although instinct is still a riddle, at 
least it is no longer one which forces upon us the acceptance 
of psycho-vitalistic principles.” (P. 106.) 


This explanation is carried further in this paragraph: 


‘Events which shape themselves toward a definite end are, 
however, not merely a characteristic of the instincts, but like- 
wise of all truly intelligent actions. When I am faced with a 
problem, I do not rest until I have solved it. The distinction 
between instinctive and intelligent behaviour must, therefore, 
be sought in the way in which one arrives at the end-situation 
from the beginning-situation.”” (P. 106 f.) 


The distinction between instinctive behavior and_ intelli- 
gent behavior is finally summed up as follows: 


“In the case of instinct, it is enough to present the begin- 
ning-situation to a living being, and at once an activity is 
started which continues until the end is attained. This, how- 
ever, is not sufficient in the case of truly intelligent behaviour, 
whose specific peculiarity will be discussed later on.” (P. 101.) 


As a result of this distinction between instinctive and in- 
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telligent behavior, there ultimately arises a distinction between 
organisms that are capable of creative responses and those 
that are not. Learning then is lifted out of the bondage of 
combinations of connections already in existence, and plas- 
ticity becomes more significant. It becomes even more than 
memory. It reveals creative capacity. And it is by virtue of 
his plasticity that man becomes superior to all other living 
creatures. (See p. 125.) This advance changes the center of 
psychological interest in behavior. The author puts this fact 
thus: 

“In comparing Thorndike’s explanation of behaviour with 
the one here being developed, we find that the two methods of 
approach are based upon quite different principles. Thorn- 
dike confines himself exclusively to the question where the act 
takes place; and since for him all acts are alike, the problem 
reduces itself to the bonds established between separate neu- 
rones. We, on the contrary, find ourselves faced with the 
question what it is that takes place. And hence, we are not 
interested in a nervous pathway which always affords the same 
kind of excitation, but in the specific form of excitation requi- 
site for the behaviour under consideration.” © (P. 125.) 


The problem to be solved is whether the mind is primary 
or secondary in the functioning of the psychological experi- 
ences. Does the experience come first and then the mind reflect 
upon what has happened in order to understand it? Or does 
the mind function in the experience from the very start and 
contribute something indispensable to the nature of the experi- 
ence? ‘The behaviorist psychology explains the development 
of mind upon the hypothesis that chance solves the problem 
first, then the mind reflects upon what has taken place, and 
reflection, memory, learning, create mental development. The 
Gestalt psychology proves that mind is present from the be- 
ginning and that understanding precedes the movement toward 
a solution. After having given considerable space to a discus- 
sion of Thorndike’s theory of chance and stupidity, the author 
concludes thus: 

“Instead of the solution first arising by chance, and there- 
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after becoming more or less ‘understood,’ understanding, or an 
appropriate transformation of the field, precedes the objective 
solution” (p. 205). 


This important conclusion is proven by a careful study of 
the findings of Kéhler’s chimpanzees’ achievements, and also of 
those of children. The minute detail into which Professor 
Koffka goes in his study of all the possible data upon this 
point is amazing. 

In studying how new types of behavior are learned, the 
author mentions four ways: Motor development, sensory de- 
velopment, sensori-motor development, ideational development. 
There is a wealth of psychological material placed at the dis- 
posal of the reader in these discussions. His conclusions up 
to this point leave the brain and consciousness functioning in 
every psychological experience, instinct released from its 
chained reflexes and memory no longer explainable upon a 
purely physiological basis, and association cells supplanted by 
conscious brain action. Thus the self is completely emanci- 
pated from the mechanistic theory of a selfless psychology, and 
self-psychology is re-established upon a solid psychological 
foundation. The whole field of philosophy and ethics is af- 
fected by these new psychological discoveries, and psychology 
of religion is forced to reject the popular theory of animism. 

The author is seeking to gain light upon the problem of 
the way the mind originally grew. He studies the intelligence 
of animals, of chimpanzees, and of the growing mind of the 
babe for light upon this problem. The first functioning of the 
mind of the babe he finds to be similar to the original function- 
ing of the primitive mind of man. But the analogy is soon 
spoiled by the fact that the child grows up in an adult world, 
and so is speedily affected by adult ideas. But, with this re- 
striction in mind, the first functioning of the child-mind is dis- 
covered to be configural. How are the perceptions which put 
the babe in touch with the outer world constituted? The 
author’s answer to this question is very important: 


“We find the new-born child capable of movement whenever 
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external stimuli come in contact with his senses; that is, when- 
ever the equilibrium of his condition is disturbed. For instance, 
a bright object appears in the field of vision and the eyes move; 
a contact is made with a certain place on the hand and the 
fingers close, etc. In every case a state of rest is interrupted; 
into the already existing world wherein the child was at rest 
a new factor has been introduced which disturbs his quies- 
cence.” (P. 130 f.) 


The next step is thus given: 


“If we wish to reconstruct the phenomenal counterpart of 
this objective behaviour we must consider the child’s state as 
a whole. Consequently, we ought not to say that the child sees 
a luminous point; but rather that the child sees a luminous 
point upon an indifferent background.” (P. 131.) 


Here the author cautions the reader with these words: 


“The reader should not forget that we are speaking of the 
earliest beginnings of consciousness; and that it is the very 
first experience of the child that we are attempting to char- 
acterize. Our characterization is, then, this: That the first 
phenomena are qualities upon a ground. Introducing at this 
point a new concept, they are the simplest mental configura- 
tions.” (P. 131.) 


This leads to this psychological fact: 


‘The phenomenal appearance in consciousness divides it- 
self into a given quality, and a ground upon which the quality 
appears—a level from which it emerges” (p. 131). 


This apparently unimportant distinction is full of signifi- 
cance for philosophy and psychology of religion. When it is 
‘supplemented by his study of learning and the development of 
the use of language we have very important data. Let us take 
one illustration of the naming-function of the child’s mind. 
The author says: 

“The combinations which the child employs are also very 
instructive in understanding the configurations of thing and 
name. On the one hand they indicate that the name does not 


connect itself with the thing in a purely external manner, as 
the old theory of association would have us believe; for in that 
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case one could find out the names of things only by question- 
ing. Instead the configuration tells how the thing should be 
called, so that one can see its name in it. On the other hand, 
it is interesting to note how the activities and effects of things 
are employed in their naming. A thing is in no wise isolated 
from its effects; for its effects belong essentially to its being. 
A fork, for instance, is not a metal object with four tines, but 
‘something to eat with.” (P. 328.) 


This discovery indicates that thinking was originally sub- 
stantive, so the author remarks: 
“The release from reality, which is both possible and easy 


to our mode of thinking, is a specific product of our civiliza- 
tion” (p. 335). 


This fact has direct relation to philosophy and its pure 
idealism, ‘and also to the genetic folk-psychology theory of the 
original development of religion. Take first the development 
of ideational behavior. Professor Koffka says: 

“the ideational field depends most intimately 
upon the sensory and any means that enable us to become in- 
dependent of immediate perception find roots in perception, 
and in truth, only lead us from one perception to another” 


(p. 149). 


It is impossible psychologically to drift off into pure ideal- 
ism under this truth. The human mind never has functioned 
as independently of the objective world and perceptions as 
idealists and animists have assumed. Let us consider for a 
moment animism. The author says: 

“It is characteristic of much of the play of children (most 
typically in their play with dolls) that inanimate objects are 
treated hike living human beings. This observation is generally 
confirmed and applies to behaviour in a much wider sense than 
we have attributed to play. That is to say, the child sees what 


we regard as lifeless and soulless as alive and conscious.” 
(P. 338.) 


From this point the subject of animism is thus introduced: 


“It seems to me quite incorrect to speak of a propensity 
for personification in this case, meaning that children first have 
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perceptions like our own, and afterwards endow them with life 
by inference from the analogy of their own experience. Such 
a view, however, has long been held in folk-psychology ; and the 
theory of animism advanced by English investigators, and con- 
firmed by an immense amount of material, rests upon this basis. 
The universal animation which primitive peoples find in nature 
has thus been taken to be an explanation of facts based upon 
rational inferences from human behaviour to the behaviour of 


things.” (P. 338.) 


The author states that this theory today is assailed on 
many sides. Then he proceeds to give his own criticism of it: 


“Animism can not be conceived as an ‘explanation’ of the 
world, for in the first place the life of primitive man is such 
that he could not take any interest in theoretical explanations. 
In the second place, primitive man needs no explanation; be- 
cause the disconnected things which the philosophy of man has 
slowly exposed to view, do not exist for him at all.” (P. 339.) 


It is due to a complete misunderstanding of the psychology 
of the primitive mind and its functioning which has led to the 
theory of animism. No less a psychologist than Professor 
McDougall of Harvard has built up-his whole theory of mind- 
body process around the acceptance of animism. The error at 
the base of this theory Professor Koffka thus explains: 

“The theoretical exponent of animism seeks to give a 
plausible explanation of the facts of folk-psychology by imagin- 
ing how he would himself come upon such ideas if he were at 
the same level of civilization, and placed in the same surround- 
ings, as primitive man, in so doing the theorist makes the 
mistake of identifying primitive man with himself; an error 
which is like that committed by a well-known biologist who, 
having succeeded with the aid of a microscope in perceiving a 
retinal image in an insect’s eye, concluded that what he saw 
was what the insect must have been able to see.” (P. 339.) 


Before the reader has finished this book he realizes how 
easy it is for men of commanding influence, like Watson, 
Dewey, McDougall, Thorndike, and many others, to be misled 
by preconceptions into advocating theories that are destined 
to be discarded as scientific knowledge advances. It ought to 
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encourage caution upon the part of those who find their 
theories running counter to the great fundamental facts of 
religion. Again we call attention to the fact that a new day 
has dawned in psychology which has restored the great veri- 
ties of philosophy, ethics, and psychology of religion. Books 
upon psychology of religion, based upon this discredited psy- 
chology, are out of date before they are published. Yet in 
many universities and theological seminaries this old psychol- 
ogy is accepted as the basis of psychology of religion. 


ALBERT CLARKE WYCKOFF. 


Race anp Race ReEwations ® 


Of any new book on race relations it can certainly be said that 
it is timely. Few subjects are giving more concern to the 
leaders of the church. It is vitally related to the problems of 
the mission fields, as was made plain at the recent Foreign 
Missions Conference at Washington. ‘The world is coming to 
regard this as a sort of supreme test of the ability of Chris- 
tianity to meet the needs of the world. It is a matter on which 
the rank and file of the church, as well as the leaders, must 
needs be informed. There is, therefore, great need for a book 
that will serve as a guide through the intricacies of this ex- 
ceedingly difficult problem, and that will state a position which 
may serve as a starting point for our thinking. 

Dr. Speer writes to meet this need, and he succeeds admir- 
ably. His book is an exhaustive treatment of the subject, 
written in the confidence that “The race problem is capable of 
solution because so many men of different races in their own 
relationships have proved that it is. And Christ is the 
supreme proof.” (P..6.) The book’s avowed purpose is to 
supply “a source book of material on the race question as well 
as a consistent and constructive statement of the Christian 
view” (p. 5). The author has therefore brought together the 
best thought of the present day on this subject. The book is 


°*Race and Race Relations...A Christian View of Human Contacts. 
By Robert E. Speer. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 1924. Pp. 434, 
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largely composed of quotations from a wide and representative 
list of authorities, the quotations being of sufficient length to 
represent fairly the opinion of the writers quoted and of suffi- 
cient variety to include all sides of disputed points. At ap- 
propriate places the author gives expression to his own con- 
victions, although he does not state them at great length. As 
the declaration of purpose implies, he maintains the position 
that the only solution of the race problem will be the Christian 
solution; and he quotes the words of Christ and Paul and John 
as containing the principles which alone are adequate to meet 
so great a world need. 

The book contains eight chapters. One of them, the sixth, 
is An Indian Statesman’s View of Race, and was written by 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar of Bombay. It was almost the 
last paper to be prepared by him, and is in the form of a letter 
to the author, considering nine questions on the subject of race. 
As an example of the questions asked, this is the first: “What 
is the Origin and what do you conceive to be the divine purpose 
of race and racial differences?” ‘The answer is given from the 
standpoint of a Hindu, yet contains many points with which 
the Christian would certainly agree. 

The other chapters take up the natural divisions of the 
subject. The first deals with The Origin and Nature of Race, 
giving the latest biological opinion as to what constitutes a 
race and how the existing race distinctions came into exist- 
ence. Doubtless many readers will be surprised to discover the 
difficulty involved in separating the races from one another and 
tracing their history. On this problem the author has three 
general observations to make by way of summary: 

‘‘We find that there are deeper divisions inside some of the 
accepted races of men than there are between these races and 
other races ; secondly, that there are no pure and unmixed races 
unless among some of these ranked lowest; and thirdly, that 


the unity of man is unmistakably more real and conclusive than 
his racial diversification” (p. 34). 


Chapters three and four deal with The Good and Gain of 
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Race Distinction, and The Evils and Abuses of Race, respec- 
tively. Perhaps most readers already have a considerable 
store of information on the latter aspect of the question, since 
we are confronted with it almost every day. As to the former, 
however, the author makes some interesting remarks: 

“The existence of races gives richness and variety to 


humanity. In any one section of mankind, race or family, it is 
a good thing that the individuals are not all alike.” (P. 107.) 


First Corinthians 12: 4-27 is then quoted as “the greatest 
utterance in all literature on the race problem.” Booker T. 
Washington’s Up From Slavery is quoted as an eminent ex- 
ample of ‘‘manly race-spirit,” and the quotations are followed 
by this comment: 

‘Such a man’s pride in his race makes the race more 
worthy of pride. And often the proud spirit of a race will 
hold up a man who would have fallen if he had leaned on per- 


sonal pride or self-respect, but whom his race consciousness 
made strong.” (P. 119.) 


Again the author states: 

“It is a further gain to humanity that in working out our 
interracial problems the races are under the necessity of being 
always on their guard morally lest they injure or retard each 
other” (p. 182). 

This third chapter then closes with a discussion of the 
answer to the question, “Can we discern at all the values which 
God is working out for man in the experience and character of - 
the races?” In this discussion this further question is an- 
swered also: “How will the contact of Christianity with other 
races bring out its latent fulness more clearly and richly?” In 
his treatment of The Good and Gain of Race Distinction the 
author is at his best. The application of the Christian prin- 
ciples which allow to each race the fullest expression of itself 
will produce the ideal condition; God has a mission for the 
races just as He has for the individuals in them. 

The chapter of greatest interest without a doubt is the 
seventh, The Solution of the Race Problem. This is the ulti- 
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mate reason for writing a book on this problem at all, and by 
this it will be judged in large measure. The author does not 
give us any new or startling solutions; as in all the rest of 
the book, he does not go to extremes in any direction. He 
rather summarizes those views which have been taking shape 
in the minds of Christian thinkers for some time past, and 
which are new only to those who are not familiar with the 
Christian point of view on world problems, if there be any such. 
In fact, the wish might be expressed that the author had given 
a fuller expression of his own views in this matter, since his 
contacts with representative men of all races have been so 
varied; yet this is not to say that the reader will not be able 
to form an estimate of the position maintained. His criti- 
cisms of the views of others serve to indicate what he himself 
thinks. fe 

The chapter begins with a discussion of those suggested 
solutions of the problem which for one reason or another are 
not acceptable or feasible. 1. The solution of conflict. An 
example of those who offer this solution is Mr. Lothrop Stod- 
dard in his book, The Rising Tide of Color. This solution, 
stated in another way, is simply to allow the existing state of 
affairs to continue, and in a sense it may be said that it is no 
solution at all. It is summarily rejected. 2. The solution of 
segregation. Excellent as are some of the features of this 
plan, we cannot take refuge in it, for the simple reason that 
in this present world it is impossible. 3%. The solution of sub- 
jugation. In other words, the doctrine that the strong should 
rule the weak. This is a solution that would find few advo- 
cates today, for it is ‘a relic of an age that has passed. The 
author spends little time in the criticism of it. 4. The solu- 
tion of eugenics. Modern race eugenics was first put forth 
by Francis Galton in 1883, but has no very large following. 
Scientists like Professor Conklin find too many difficulties in 
the way of this theory. (See p. 304 ff.) Like the principle 
of segregation noted above it is a theory that may be applied 
within limits. 5. The solution of amalgamation. To this 
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solution a long section is devoted, but the conclusion is the 
same as in the other cases, viz., that it will not do. The clos- 
ing thoughts of the discussion express admirably the real ob- 
jections to it: 


“It may be asked, if the human race is one and its ulti- 
mate goal is a unified humanity, why are not those men and 
women of various races to be praised who pioneer the road by 
intermarriage? For two reasons: Because the ideal of organic 
unity in humanity is not identical with racial uniformity. 
And, because, as St. Paul argued in his day, while races have 
the right to intermarry and it is better for them to intermarry 
than to burn, and far better than to breed an amalgam of 
illegitimacy, the course of rational race respect and race rela- 
tionship and race discharge of duty is to be preferred to the 
course of those who yield these values for the sake of lesser 
goods.” (P. 332 f.) 


Dr. Speer proceeds: 


“From the proposed solutions of the race problem which 
offer us no hope we turn to the only reasonable and right an- 
swer. We are our brothers’ keepers. ‘Those who are strong 
ought to bear the burdens of the weak. We live in the bonds 
of a universal trusteeship. . . . The right solution of the 
race problem is the simple solution of justice and righteous- 
ness, of brotherhood and good will.” (P. 333.) 


So the conclusion of the whole matter is that the only way 
out of the situation is along the line of Christian trusteeship. 
The strong must bear the infirmities of the weak. All the ad- 
vantages of the more favored races must be regarded as a 
means of helping others and not as privileges to be selfishly 
used. Christianity has three great ideals which it offers as 
fundamental in this problem, equality, service and love, and 
unity. We are one body, and the health of the body depends 
on the health of the parts. The ultimate truth about the 
races is that God has made of one blood all the families of the 
earth. 

Race and Race Relations is not a book for entertainment ; 
it is written for those who would get a comprehensive view of 
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a very intricate problem. Up to the present it is doubtful 
whether a better source book on the question has been pro- 
duced. For the next few years it will be a necessity for any 
one who desires to be informed on this question. 


Pavut F, BaracKMAN. 


THe Writines oF THE New TestaMeENt ” 


The books that have been published on Bible study would make 
no small library. The question is, how many of them would 
pass the critical examination of a competent Christian edu- 
cator? In no department of study is it so easy for one’s per- 
sonal views to color his idea of the way to go about the mas- 
tery of the subject in hand. With this in mind we may say 
that there are several classes of books on the general subject 
ef Bible study. 

One kind is built more or less on the writer’s personal 
views of a certain doctrine, so that the shrewd reader feels that 
he is being impelled, however gently, in the direction of some 
particular interpretation. This may accompany really ad- 
mirable knowledge of the Scriptures on the author’s part, but 
its defect is, it does not show how to go about searching the 
Scriptures in such an open, unbiased way that their truths 
may be directly grasped. Such guidance may be doctrinally 
sound, but pedagogically unsound. This is the mediate method 
of Bible teaching, and is theological rather than pedagogical. 

A second class of such books seeks to avoid doctrine alto- 
gether, and presents simply a cold analysis of the text, with 
excellent helps and suggestions as to its study. Yet even a 
book of this type may show the writer’s bent respecting critical 
questions, such as, the reliability, purity, authorship, and date 
of the text. Here the educational principle is more accept- 
able, but we question the propriety of introducing either 
apologetic or higher criticism into a work whose ostensable 

7 The Writings of the New Testament: In Their Historical Setting. By 


Philip Vollmer, Ph. D., D. D., Professor in Eden Theological Seminary. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 1924. Pp. 220. 
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purpose is to show people how to study the Bible itself. For 
the lay reader, the inclusion of doctrinal, apologetic or critical 
matters is apt to produce confusion or even doubt, especially 
if the student be inclined to radical thinking. On the other 
hand, passive minds usually accept either truth or error as it 
is presented by an author recommended to them. 

Much better than either of these is a very helpful class of 
books whose authors keep within the region of study of the 
Bible itself. Assuming that the Scripture is worthy of atten- 
tion as it stands, they endeavor to develop, in those who follow 
their lead, the art of finding the meaning and significance of 
the text, regardless of externalities. They start from the basic 
position that the Bible is the inspired Word of God, and pro- 
ceed to show one how to make its truths his own. 

There is still another type of book, which aims at prepar- 
ing the student for dealing with the Scriptures by giving him 
some grasp of the history of the Bible, the times and places 
and languages and conditions out of which it has come. In 
other words, it seeks to present in simple and condensed form 
the results of scholarly research as to externalities. To this 
may be added definitions of technical terms, a general outline 
of the Bible or a portion of it, and so on. 

So far as general plan goes, Dr. Philip Vollmer’s little 
volume, The Writings of the New Testament, belongs to the 
class last described. The author is a member of the faculty 
of Eden Theological Seminary, and has a number of religious 
books to his credit. 'The Foreword indicates the type of 
reader he has in mind, for he says: 

“Tt has been primarily arranged for the use of advanced 
Bible work in higher institutions of learning, adult Sunday 


School classes, ‘Teacher Training institutes and similar groups 
of Bible students.” 


The book has twenty-nine chapters gathered into four gen- 
eral divisions: Historical Introduction to the New Testament 
Writings, General Introduction to the New Testament, Special 
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Introduction to the New Testament, and Variety in the Unity 
of the New Testament Writings. 

The historical introduction covers the broad aspects of the 
world at the advent of our Lord, geographical, political, cul- 
tural, religious, social, and moral. The general introduction 
takes up the character, name, and classification of the writings 
of the New Testament, the questions of original language and 
form, textual and higher criticism, the canon, translations, 
and interpretation. ‘The special introduction deals with the 
books of the New Testament by their groups as usually given. 
The last section of the volume treats of these writings in four 
very brief chapters devoted largely to their theological aspects. 

Both arrangement of material and literary style are cal- 
culated to aid in grasping clearly and quickly the author’s 
analyses of his great subject. In his first two pages, in order 
to show the place of New Testament introduction in theological 
science as a whole, he gives a brief outline of the whole subject 
of theology, both in its divisions and principal subdivisions. 
Students who use this volume will be grateful for its method 
of giving perspective views of a subject in order that the place 
and relationship of more detailed matters may be firmly fixed 
in mind. The definitions are clear and direct. 

The short chapter on the higher criticism is very carefully 
worded, so that neither Conservative nor Liberal is apt to ob- 
ject to it very strongly. Yet the former may feel that the 
author implies more than he states in his general approval of 
this branch of critical science as a means of getting at the 
history and credibility of each New Testament book. As each 
book is dealt with its critical problems are discussed briefly 
and frankly. It is plainly the author’s purpose to handle all 
phases of his subject without bias, and, for the most part at 
any rate, he succeeds admirably. In this day of sharp scru- 
tiny of everything from scholarly pens concerning the Bible 
it is probable that he might be ranked as a Liberal because of 
his free admission of such doubts as appear in his remarks on 
2 Peter. 
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Taken as a whole, it may be said that Dr. Vollmer has pro- 
duced a very informing little work, which may serve especially 
well the purpose of giving the student a bird’s-eye view of the 
world situation out of which the New Testament came. It is 
packed with valuable information which every Bible student 
might possess to advantage. Like many such works, however, 
it is to some extent capable of misinterpretation and hence of 
producing doubts if put into the hands of the immature reader 
of the Scriptures. It is properly a convenient and useful 
handbook on the New Testament for the use of students of some 
experience with modern Bible problems and who have the back- 
ground of true Christian faith and experience. 


Rosert M. Kurrz. 
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